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THE WEEK carrying out that programme fully, it is the duty of 
. Labour at an election to attack the Liberal, and so 


LoRD TWEEDMOUTH’S speech at 
the Eighty Club dinner on Tues- 
day was a very useful utterance. 
His references to the question of 
the House of Lords put the situation clearly before 
his audience. Those who imagined that the re- 
solution of the Leeds Conference was to be a mere 
brutum fulmen are being undeceived by the 
utterances of the Liberal leaders. It is now mani- 
fest that the General Election, whenever it comes, 
will turn upon the question of the veto of the 
Peers, and Lord Tweedmouth’s speech is another 
valuable indication of the resolve of the Liberal 
party to make this question its own. So far as the 
relations of Labour and Liberalism are concerned, 
Lord Tweedmouth confined himself to the utterance 
of an opinion with which every true Liberal will 
agree. That the Liberal Associations ought not to 
be hostile to the Labour cause and Labour candidates 
is universally admitted. We venture to go a step 
farther than Lord Tweedmouth, however, and to 
express our emphatic opinion that no such hostility 
exists. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





IN connection with Attercliffe it is worth noting, 
as a specimen of the logic and the sentiments which 
obtain amongst the moving minds of the Independent 
Labour Party, two passages from a letter which Mr. 
Frank Smith, the recent candidate, addressed on 
Thursday evening to the Sun. One runs: “ My 
opposition is not against the programme fof the 
Government], of which I am as strong a supporter as 
ever, but against the failure of the Government to 
put their programme into practice, upon the strength 
of which they were returned to power.” We deny 
that the Government have failed to put their pro- 
gramme into practice; making allowance for human 
weakness, for Tory obstruction, and for the House of 
Lords, they may be said—what with the Parish 
Councils Bill, the Employers’ Liability Bill, the 
Betterment Bills, the Budget, the Labour Bureau, 
and the administrative reforms of the Home Office, 
the War Office, the Education Department, the 
Board of Trade, etc.—to have gone as near perfection 
in fulfilling election pledges as ever a human 
Government went before. Moreover, their time is 
not up yet—they are not yet two years in office. 
But this by the way. Let it be granted that they 
have nct done everything that might possibly have 
been done: Mr. Smith’s beautiful argument runs— 
though Liberals havean excellent Labour programme, 





yet because Tory obstruction has prevented them 


to act as to help the Tory candidate. 





IN another passage Mr. Smith threatens Mr. 
Pickard, M.P., with the loss of his seat, on the fol- 
lowing grounds :— 


“ Many Yorkshire miners bitterly resent his conduct in advising 
the Attercliffe electors to support the official nominee of a 
Government responsible for shooting their brothers at Feather- 
stone, and who refused officially to s a vote of condolence 
with the widows and orphans of the victims of the Welsh 
disaster, and also declined to receive a deputation in favour of 
the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill at a time when the torn and 
shattered bodies of the dead miners were being brought to the 
homes of their bereaved ones in Wales.” 


It would be impossible to exhibit in a smaller space 
a better illustration of the insultingly low estimate 
which certain so-called Labour leaders take of the 
British working classes than this disgusting piece of 
clap-trap. It is interesting to collate with this a 
letter in which Mr. Ben Tillett has likewise given 
Mr. Pickard a taste of his quality. Mr. Pickard, for 
venturing to support the candidate of his party, is 
described as a Pharisee and a “ Liberal-cum-plaster 
Saint Pickard” (whatever that may mean). “ Mr. 
Pickard,” says Mr. Tillett, “is the highest-paid trade 
union official in the world, the least worked, and the 
worst-tempered and grumpy official I know,” and so 
on. We think we know something of the British 
working-men, both in the provinces and in the metro- 
polis, and we venture to say there is no class of men 
in the kingdom who would feel a deeper resentment 
at the thought that they are fittingly represented 
or spoken for by the type of politicians who publicly 
use language of this sort in their name, 





THE Select Committee of the House of Commons 
which has been inquiring into the curious question 
raised by the manner in which Mr. Bernard Coleridge 
vacated his seat on the death of his father, had Sir 
William Harcourt giving evidence before it on 
Thursday. So far as the Committee has gone, no 
decisive light has yet been thrown upon the point at 
issue, but this very fact enhances the interest of the 
matter. In fact, as the inquiry stands, it seems to 
be now actually an open question whether a Peer of 
the Realm may not, contrary to the generally- 
accepted opinion, under certain circumstances, be 
qualified for election to the House of Commons. Mr. 
Bernard Coleridge, on the death of his father, did not 
wait for the writ of summons to the House of Lords 
to vacate his seat in the representative Chamber. He 
adopted the usual course of a Member of Parliament 
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whois aCommoner,andapplied totheChancellor of the 
Exchequer for the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. Sir William Harcourt, in the usual manner, 
granted the request, and thereupon the writ for 
Attercliffe was issued, the seat becoming vacant by 
reason of Mr. Coleridge having accepted an office 
under the Crown. But at this time Mr. Coleridge 
was, in point of fact, Lord Coleridge, and the 
question is, Had the seat not been vacated already, 
and was not the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds unnecessary? Or was not Mr. Coleridge, 
although entitled to be called Lord Coleridge, a 
duly qualified member of the House of Com- 
mons, and no Peer of Parliament, until he had 
received—and obeyed—his writ of summons to 
the Upper House? So far, authorities differ, and 
precedents have been quoted with an indirect bearing 
on both sides of the question. The matter rests 
until the constitutional authorities agree. But if 
they do agree, and if it be decided that the heir to a 
peerage, on the death of his father, may sit in the 
House of Commons so long as he does not obey the 
writ of summons to the House of Lords, we need not 
point out what momentous consequences would be 
found to ensue. For one thing, all those eldest sons 
who wrote to the Nineteenth Century a few months 
ago bewailing the fate which doomed their lights to 
ultimate extinction in the Gilded Chamber could 
stay where they are and continue to illumine the 
firmament of the nation, 





LorpD SALISBURY’S indiscretions in the matter of 
the foreign Anarchists are dealt with more fully in 
another column. A portion of his speech in the 
House of Lords last Friday, however, was devoted to 
that favourite bogey of certain Tory Democrats, the 
Alien Pauper Immigrant. For a party which has 
always lived to a great extent on mere sonorous 
phrases of the kind largely manufactured once upon 
a time by Lord Beaconsfield, and now by Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett, “foreign pauper labour” is as 
stimulating a combination of words as Jmperium et 
Libertas, or The Unity of the Empire. Lord Salis- 
bury backed his alarm with some amazing figures. 
He gave the number of alien immigrants “ not 
en route for America” for the first five months 
of this year as 16,000. Now, the Board of 
Trade reports issued this week make it clear that, 
taking entire years, there has been a considerable 


decrease since 1891; and, moreover, from the 
gross totals an important deduction must be 
made. Of the net immigration of aliens from the 


Continent (16,000 last year), quite five-eighths were 
foreign sailors coming to England as passengers to 
find ships, and thus counted when coming in, though 
not when going out. Again, no doubt is entertained 
by experts that many of the aliens “not stated to 
be en route for America” are really on their way to 
that country, but do not happen to have through 
tickets. The report for 1893 concludes that the net 
addition of foreigners of all classes to the population 
of the United Kingdom was approximately 6,500, of 
whom only about 5,000 could reasonably be classed 
among destitute aliens. 





But even assuming that the immigration really 
reaches serious proportions, how would Lord Salis- 
bury’s provision check it? He proposes that Govern- 
ment inspectors shall have power, as in America, to 
prohibit the landing of any person who is a pauper, 
or likely to become a public charge. But, as Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith pointed out in our columns so long 
ago as May lith, 1892, such a provision would not 
meet the case of the Russian Jews at all. They 
arrive without money, but they seldom or never 
come on the rates. Certain trades, as is well 
known, are entirely in the hands of their people, 
and they can maintain themselves at a very low 
“standard of comfort”—so-called ironically—until 
they are able to rise. Were they required to 





exhibit money on their arrival, the Jewish genius 
would be quite equal to the demand. The money 
would be lent them by relatives or co-religionists, 
and the requirement would only increase their 
burden. When they really begin to endanger the 
health and comfort of the English workman, it 
will be worth while to devise better means than 
Lord Salisbury’s for checking the evil. Such 
means were suggested by Mr. Llewellyn Smith in 
the article to which we have referred. By super- 
vision of domestic workshops, by careful sanitary 
inspection and regulation, so low a standard of 
living as these aliens endure can be made untenable. 
It is far better in the long run, and more in accord- 
ance with the traditions of English policy, to civilise 
and Anglicise the fugitive Russian Jew than to make 
futile attempts to keep him out. 


WELSH patriotism this week has been taking a 
more attractive form than it is sometimes made to 
present by zealous patriots in the House of Commons. 
The quaint and interesting ceremonial performed 
at Carnarvon is an excellent reminder to the world 
at large of the continuity of Welsh nationality in 
that aspect which some people regard as the true 
essence of nationality in modern times everywhere— 
that of intellect, of literature, and art. In Germany 
and Italy nationality has been created, rather than 
merely maintained, by these forces; in Wales it has 
been maintained by them without the usual stimulus 
of oppression. But it does not follow, as some non- 
Liberal organs seem to hold, because Welsh crowds 
cheer their hereditary Prince and attend Eisteddfods, 
that Welsh nationalism has no legitimate political 
aspect at all. To recognise and satisfy the legitimate 
political demands of Wales is the best security for 
that patriotism which extends to a Greater Britain. 





It was rather a melancholy story, though not 
an unusual one, that the subscribers to the British 
School of Archeology at Athens heard at their 
annual meeting on Wednesday afternoon. Little 
could be announced in the way of positive result: 
first, because the excavations recently undertaken 
‘at the very promising site of Abae in Phocis had 
revealed the fact that other and less scientific 
investigators had plundered the site centuries ago ; 
secondly, and still more, because, in spite of in- 
creased donations, the income of the school is 
utterly inadequate. The French and German 
schools—the latter of which excavated Olympia, 
while the former is now at work on Delphi— 
have Government assistance; the French school 
enjoys an annual income of £3,000, the German of 
£2,000 ; but the British school has but £450, of which 
the University of Oxford contributes £100. Yet 
popular interest in all things relating to ancient 
Greece is probably more widely diffused in England 
than in Germany, certainly more than in France. 
There is not much money to spare just now, either 
at the Universities or anywhere else; but Mr. Bryce 
held out some hopes that Parliament may respond 
to an appeal. 

In view of the remarkable discoveries at Delphi, 
which seem to bridge the vast gulf which has 
hitherto separated the work of Pheidias from the 
age preceding the Persian wars, national pride, if 
nothing else, ought to stimulate English Hellenists 
to emulation. It is not merely, as Mr. Bryce pointed 
out, in the discovery of remains of the best-known 
classical periods—to which we are afraid the ex- 
cavators at Delphiare inclined to sacrifice everything 
else—but in medieval archology, in philology, even 
in the possible discovery of new manuscripts, that 
the school may do valuable service. Astonishing 
results have been obtained within the last twenty 
years in the exploration of ancient sites; and yet, 
after all, the work is only just beginning. Mean- 
while, pending a possible Parliamentary grant, fresh 








subscriptions are eminently desirable. 
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A FEW weeks ago the notice of the public was 
called to a contention between the Charity Com- 
missioners and the authorities of St. Paul's School, 
and Wednesday’s influential meeting at the Mansion 
House is probably the first step towards a thorough 
ventilation of the mutual grievances of those same 
Commissioners and the governors of Christ's Hos- 
pital. That fora quarter of a century the educational 
progress of the great school has been retarded, that 
during the last four years (since the new scheme 
came into operation) the numbers have fallen from 
some 1,200 to 600 boys, and that the realisation of 
£21,000 of stock has recently been found necessary 
to carry on the institution even in its shrunken state 
—these are undeniable facts. To state precisely at 
present with which party the onus lies is extremely 
difficult ; but the City and the country—for Christ’s 
Hospital is practically a national concern — will 
probably be able to adjudicate better when the air 
has been cleared by a careful statement of the exact 
situation. 


THE indictment seems to lie partly against the 
present governors for their action since 1590, and 
partly against the scheme of the Commissioners; 
but the general feeling seems to be that this scheme 
is so ambitious as to be unworkable, and that the 
governors have been set an impossible task. We 
should be the last to underrate the democratic senti- 
ment or new educational ideas on which that scheme 
is largely based; but it is obvious that if its financial 
provisions are unsound—and finance is, of course, the 
kernel of the whole matter—it cannot be rigidly 
adhered to without spelling rttin to a most useful 
institution. The result of four years’ experience is 
such as to point most unequivocally to the necessity 
for speedy alteration. 





THE copious further correspondence on the Mar- 
tyrdom of Bullingdon indicates, as we ventured last 
week to predict, that there is another side to the 
ease. College authorities do not act without excel- 
lent evidence, including—pace Sir Frederick Milner— 
that of porters as well as of their own senses; 
and they naturally prefer the evidence of their own 
senses to the evidence of those of Earl Beauchamp, 
for instance. Nothing very serious has happened to 
the offenders, as we explained last week. Any possible 
injury to their careers has beén carefully avoided, 
and the only harm that can now come to them must 
arise from the cacoethes scribendi of their own inju- 
dicious friends, The case of the authorities necessarily 
suffers somewhat when presented to the public. 
One cannot very well print a detailed account of 
the alleged misdoings of undergraduates whom one 
has often entertained at dinner before, and will, not 
impossibly, entertain again. But it is extremely 
foolish for the partisans of these future dukes and 
earls to represent their careers as blighted by a 
slight infliction of college discipline; and the per- 
sistence with which the Times prints their lamenta- 
tions indiscriminately, shows a deplorable insensi- 
bility to the absurdities of the situation. 





THE real value of assemblages like the 

ABROA>. Intercolonial Conference which has just 
terminated its sittings at Ottawa lies 

less in the positive outcome of their deliberations 
than in the fact of their coming together at all. 
Some progress indeed was made towards arrang- 
ing for the construction of a cable from British 
Columbia to Australia; and much was said 
as to intercolonial reciprocity and possible pre- 
ferential arrangements with the Mother Country 
favouring colonial trade above that with foreign 
nations. In that respect we are fettered by com- 
mercial treaties, and it is, on the whole, fortunate 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





that we are. In the interest of the colonies them- 
selves,any artificial stimulus to colonial production is 
very greatly to be deprecated, if only because it 
must produce an undue expansion and consequent 
depression, such as have lately affected Australia 
and Argentina, and have many times passed over 
the United States. But it is a great thing to get 
delegates together from parts of the world so distant 
and apparently so divergentin their future tendencies 
as the Australian colonies, Canada, and South Africa, 
and to stimulate the feeling of common citizenship in 
the greatest State the world has ever known. That 
State, it is true, is in the full sense only inchoate ; but 
the Conference is an admirable method of preparation 
for a real Federal assembly. 


IN the intervals of discussing the Anti-Anarchist 
Bill, with which we deal more fully elsewhere, the 
French Chamber has been threatened with a Minis- 
terial crisis &@ propos of a seemingly academic debate 
on a proposed income tax. The Budget Committee, 
in view of recent events, had proposed to postpone 
reforms in direct taxation until next year. M. 
Cavaignac—who of late has rather disappointed the 
expectations at one time entertained of him—had 
introduced a lengthy Income Tax Bill by way of 
protest. It proposed to establish a progressive 
tax on income, running from one-half per cent. 
upwards, and assessed by committees partly 
composed (at least in the rural districts) of 
officials and partly of delegates of the Conseils- 
Généraux. It need hardly be said that its pro- 
gressive character commended it to the Extreme 
Left and the Socialists, who had, however, a more 
advanced proposal on the same lines by M. Jaurés 
to vote for, or that its incidence on the well-to-do 
bourgeois had elicited strong condemnation from the 
organs of Conservative Republicanism. The latter, 
indeed, once more exploited the principles of the 
Revolution which are so much used in France 
against current Socialism. The Revolution, they 
argue, by its abolition of class privileges, took 
taxes off persons and put them on things. But the 
income tax is essentially a personal and class tax, 
and is, besides, chargeable on some income that is 
taxed already—such as professional income (through 
the system of licensing) and interest on railway 
bonds. Still, M. Cavaignac on Thursday threatened 
to throw over the Cabinet on the Anti-Anarchist 
Bill unless it accepted the income tax in principle; 
and the Ministry were compelled to demand a vote 
of confidence. And as the Chamber has appointed 
a committee to consider the whole question, the 
“ principles of the Revolution ” have this time failed 
of their desired effect. 





THE Home Rulers of Iceland have gained a con- 
siderable victory. A recent attempt to modify the 
control exercised over the island by the administra- 
tion of Copenhagen was met by the veto of the 
Danish King. The newly-elected Legislature, how- 
ever, is of an even more decidedly Home Rule 
character than the last. Unfortunately, as Iceland 
reforms herself, her people emigrate. There are 
some sixty thousand left, it is true; but there has 
been a strong current setting for many years 
towards Manitoba and the North-West. It is to 
be hoped that a few will remain to enjoy the 
autonomy they will one day win, if only to greet 
the old-fashioned travellers who will crowd into 
Iceland by-and-by, when every notable mountain in 
the Alps has an electric railway to the top. 





Tue German Federal Council has done what it 
was expected to do. _It has declined to accept the 
Bill permitting the return of the Jesuits as an order 
and their settlement in communities within the 
German Empire—a Bill passed recently in the 
Reichstag by a curious coalition of Liberals and 
Catholics, aided by the anti-Prussian feeling notable 
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in Southern Germany; but to gratify Bavaria it 
permits the return of the Redemptorist Fathers, 
whose mission work has gained them much 


popularity. 

Tue Italian Chamber, reduced to two-fifths of its 
full numbers, has hastily wound up its session by 
a hurried debate on, and acceptance of, the new 
measures proposed by the Ministry for the further 
repression of Anarchism. One of these deals with 
the possession of explosives ; the other—which in its 
original form was extremely drastic, and, in the 
present state of Italy, probably dangerous—confers 
on the authorities very large powers of preventive 
arrest, restriction of residence, and police super- 
vision, to be used against persons not merely con- 
victed of offences against public order, but even 
prosecuted for them. Moreover, the trials under it 
were to be informal and, what is worse, private ; and 
as the penalties inflicted involve disfranchisement, a 
Ministry as unscrupulous as the present one may easily 
make the law a mere means of repressing political 
opposition. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
the Extreme Left should have prepared to organise 
obstruction. At the last moment, however, the Bill 
was modified, and its opponents gave way — the 
temperature of Rome in the dog-days having some- 
what quelled even their zeal, while it worked up their 
opponents to an unprecedented pitch of exaspera- 
tion. 





MEANWHILE the financial scheme of the Govern- 
ment has met with an unexpected check in the 
Senate. That body has made a protest against 
the increased income tax on rente; and a carelessly 
drafted amendment extending that measure to 
municipal and other loans, which had been issued 
under a guarantee to the leaders of freedom from 
future taxation, has involved the borrowers in a 
breach of faith. This is to be met by a temporary 
exemption pending future legislation; and it is not 
supposed that the Senate’s objections will have any 
practical result. 


ANOTHER Bill, which can be spoken of more 
favourably, is the Sicilian Land Bill, to which we 
referred last week. It is to restrict or abolish the 
pernicious custom of sub-letting the great estates; 
to offer facilities for agricultural borrowing, we pre- 
sume through State-aided “people’s banks”; to 
encourage the reclamation of waste land, and to 
create a peasant proprietary, who, so far as can 
be made out, are to be tenants of the State, with 
fixity of tenure subject to the payment of their 
rent. The Bill cannot now be debated before 
November. Meanwhile, it will no doubt receive 
much attention and much angry criticism. 





THE situation in Corea is more threatening than 
ever. China has absolutely refused to initiate 
reforms, or to act with Japan in doing so; Japan 
refuses to withdraw her troops, and is, indeed, 
preparing to strengthen them; and a collision 
between the two armies appears almost inevitable. 
However, the British, Russian, and American Govern- 
ments have addressed remonstrances both to China 
and to Japan urging them not to proceed to hostili- 
ties; and it is hoped that war may yet be averted. 
Of course, as we said recently, whatever the result 
of a war, it would probably turn to the eventual 
advantage neither of China nor of Japan. 





THE second number of the “ Yellow 

LITERATURE, Book,” which appears this week, is 
SCIENCE, ETC. somewhat of an improvement on its 
predecessor. The art of Mr. Aubrey 

Beardsley is not quite so flamboyantly obtrusive, 
and some of the literary contents—the contributions 
of Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Henry James, and Mr. 





William Watson, for example—are good enough 
almost to balance the productions of Mr. Hubert 
Crackanthorpe et ses semblables. The editor, too, 
has shown a commendable spirit in publishing a 
pretty free piece of criticism on the art and literature 
of the first number, from the pen of Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton. Amongst the short stories, the contribu- 
tion by Miss Ella D'Arcy, a new writer, deserves 
notice for the power and promise it evidences. 





AN astronomical question of much interest that 
has lately been raised is that of the forms of the 
satellites of Jupiter as they revolve round their 
primary. Two well-known observers, Professors 
Pickering and Barnard, have, in different places and 
with different instruments, made observations, the 
former deducing from them that the satellites are of 
a most curious form, and are in many positions by 
no means circular, while the latter finds that they 
assume at no time a form different from that of 
a circular disc. It is interesting, however, to note the 
special observing equipment in each case. Professor 
Pickering has taken his station near Arequipa, in 
Peru, at an altitude of twelve thousand feet, where 
the air is very pure, and has used an instrument of 
thirteen inches aperture. <A test of good seeing is 
the easy measurement of small double stars, and the 
series of diffraction rings when a star is in the field 
of view. Professor Barnard, on the other hand, has 
employed the great telescope of the Lick Observa- 
tory, an instrument which is now familiar to most of 
us, having an aperture of thirty-six inches. The fifth 
moon of Jupiter was discovered with this glass, and 
Burnham has increased very considerably the number 
of double stars known by us as such. There are, how- 
ever, some things which can be much better seen with 
a small instrument than with a large one; for instance 
Schiaparelli’s early observation of the double canals 
on Mars’ surface, an observation which, although 
made with a small instrument, nevertheless baffled 
observers in possession of large ones; in fact, if we 
do not err, it was only in the year 1892 that the 
Lick observers could corroborate his statement, 
made so far back as 1877. The present question 
of the shapes of these small bodies is one in which 
few can take part, as it is purely a question of 
observation; but the discussion gives one a good 
idea of the minuteness of detail to which the power 
of the telescope of the present day can be applied. 





Sirk GILBERT GREENALL had represented 
OBITUARY. Warrington in Parliament as a Conser- 
vative for more than thirty years 
altogether, but had retired from political life at the 
last General Election.—Sir Henry Hoare will be re- 
membered as the colleague of Sir Charles Dilke in 
the representation of Chelsea.—Canon Hoare was 
a well-known leader of the Evangelical party in 
the Church of England.—Dr. W. J. Little was a 
surgeon of some distinction and a specialist in 
orthopeedics.—Mr,. David Nasmith, Q.C., LL.D., was 
a writer of some distinction on scientific jurispru- 
dence. 








THE LESSONS OF ATTERCLIFFE. 





SS of our contemporaries have been very bus 

b during the present week in discovering an 

dilating upon the lessons of the Attercliffe election 
as they see them. Unfortunately, most of these 
journals found their speculations and deductions 
upon an entirely erroneous hypothesis—that is, 
that the return of Mr. Langley was a defeat for 
the cause of Labour and a triumph for what they 
are pleased to call official Liberalism. This theory 
implies a certain confusion of ideas in the minds of 
our contemporaries, It is evident, in the first place, 
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that they commit the grave blunder of confounding 
the cause of Labour—that is to say, the cause of the 
English working-man—with the cause of the In- 
dependent Labour party. No greater mistake than 
this could well be committed. The Independent 
Labour party, whatever else it may be, is certainly 
not the party of the English working-man. Its 
solitary official representative in the House of 
Commons has utterly failed to show that he has 
the confidence of even a considerable minority of 
the working classes. The other representatives of 
the party, most of whom do not belong to the work- 
ing class at all, failed to secure any substantial 
amount of support at the last General Election, and 
do not seem by any means likely to improve their 
position when the next appeal to the country is 
made. Nor is there any reason why they should do 
so. There is practically only one important point 
on which an Independent Labour candidate differs 
from any advanced Liberal of the ordinary type— 
that is in his resolve to go into Parliament not as 
the ally and supporter of the Liberal party, but as 
its open and hostile critic. The working-class 
electors of this country are just as capable of 
understanding their real interests as any other 
class in the community; and they have learned, 
as everybody else has learned, that it is only 
through one of the great political parties in 
the State that any great reform can be effected. 
Like wise men, they prefer candidates who will try 
to carry the Liberal party in the direction of the 
reforms they desire, to men who, for reasons of 
their own, choose to assume an attitude of eccentric 
independence, and who spend as much time in 
denouncing their political friends as they do in 
abusing their political opponents. If the election 
of last week had resulted in the return to Parlia- 
ment of a man who was hostile to the claims of 
Labour, or less likely to advance those claims than 
Mr. Frank Smith would have been, then we should 
have regarded that result as a blow both to Labour 
and to Liberalism. But all who are acquainted 
with the facts know that the contrary was the 
case. A working-class constituency, which had on 
many occasions given proof of the advanced 
character of its political opinions, after due 
deliberation adopted the candidate who was most 
thoroughly in harmony with its views, and who 
seemed the most likely man to unite all sections of 
the party in his support. That it acted wisely in 
doing so was proved by the result. That there was 
anything in its action unfriendly to advanced 
Liberalism or to the cause of Labour will not for a 
moment be admitted by anybody acquainted with the 
facts. It is, of course, unfortunate that some six or 
seven hundred of the Attercliffe Liberals deserted 
their party in order to vote for a candidate who stood 
in open hostility to it. But no sane man is likely to 
maintain that these few hundreds more accurately 
represented the feeling of the Liberals in the con- 
stituency than the thousands who voted for Mr. 
Langley, and who successfully carried him to the 
es of the poll. 

But we are told, even by newspapers which 
ordinarily take sane and reasonable views of political 
questions, that Mr. Langley was the “official” 
candidate, and that the “ official” Liberals, if they 
wish to avoid a great disaster at the next General 
Election, will have to alter their ways and to come 
to some understanding with the Independent Labour 
party. Now, to begin with, we must frankly confess 
that we do not know what an “ official’? candidate 
is. Nor do we believe that at any recent General 
Election as many as half a dozen men have stood to 
whom this term could, by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination, be properly applied. The only persons 





who answer in any respect to the description of 
“ official’? candidates are men whom, for some 
special reason, the chiefs of the party wish to see in 
the House of Commons. A great lawyer who has 
been marked out for one of the Law offices, and for 
whom a place is consequently found in some safe con- 
stituency,may conceivably bedescribed as an “official” 
candidate. But wecannot thinkofanybody else to whom 
the name is applicable. Of course there is floating 
about in the minds of those who know nothing of 
the inner working of our political system a vague 
idea that somebody in London, the Chief Whip or 
Mr. Schnadhorst, allots candidates to all the con- 
stituencies. But those acquainted with the facts 
know how utterly preposterous and unfounded this 
notion is. The very first requisite of a candidate is 
that he should be acceptable to the electors he pro- 
poses to woo; and there is nobody in Parliament 
Street who would not recoil with horror from the 
idea of forcing a candidate upon a reluctant 
constituency. We speak with ample knowledge 
when we say that the first desire of the Liberal 


organisers at head-quarters is that the con- 
stituencies should select their candidates for 
themselves. ‘“‘Have you not got a man of your 


own?” is invariably the first question which the 
London official puts to the representatives of any 
constituency when they come to him to ask for 
help in finding a suitable candidate; and it is 
not until he is assured that no local man is avail- 
able, and that the Liberal electors are absolutely 
without a candidate of their own, that he ever 
consents to suggest anyone to them. So much 
for this fiction about “ official’? Liberal candi- 
dates. In the Attercliffe division the Liberal 
Association chose a man of their own, who was 
known to the great majority of the electors, and 
whose selection was ratified by popular acclamation. 
Yet, forsooth, they are charged with having adopted 
an “official” candidate to the exclusion of the 
person who was chosen by the people. But if 
there are no “official”’ Liberal candidates, we 
are by no means sure that this term is not 
applicable to the majority of the candidates of 
the Independent Labour party. That party makes 
a noise altogether disproportionate to its numerical 
strength. It is very active, is absolutely free from 
any tender consideration for local desires and 
interests, and is zealously served by its supporters 
in the Press. It has, apparently, its own official list 
of candidates, and, whenever a vacancy occurs, some 
name from that list is put forward in the journals 
favourable to the party as that of the only man who 
is suitable for the occasion. It is not by Parliament 
Street or the Whips that pressure is brought to bear 
upon the constituencies, but by the members of the 
little clique which believes that it knows what the 
working-classes want better than working-men them- 
selves do. Let the Independent Labour party get 
rid of this taint of officialdom before trying to purge 
others of it. 

As for the Liberal Associations and the Liberals 
in the constituencies, their duty is plain. One of 
the great objects of Liberal policy is the improve- 
ment of the condition of the workers. In order 
to attain that end it is generally recognised that 
no class should be unrepresented in Parliament; 
and, above all, that there should be in the great 
assembly of the nation men who can speak from 
their own practical experience of the wants and 
aspirations of the toiling mass of the population. 
Lord Tweedmouth, in his speech to the Eighty Club 
on Tuesday, dwelt upon this need, and upon the 
absolute necessity of its recognition by the leaders of 
the Liberal party in the constituencies. With all 
that he said, upon these points we are in entire 
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agreement. The Liberal Association which deliberately 
refused under any circumstances to accept a working- 
man as a candidate, or which set itself in opposition 
to that part of the Liberal policy which deals with 
Labour questions, would commit a very grave blunder, 
and would certainly have reason to repent of 
its action. But we know enough of the working 
Liberals in the constituencies to feel assured that 
this is not a blunder they are likely to commit. 
When their full knowledge of the particular circum- 
stances of their own community leads them to believe 
that a working-man candidate is more likely than 
anybody else to unite the party and win the seat, 
they may be trusted to select him without any 
admonitions or exhortations from outside. Nay, we 
believe that in most cases they will go further than 
this, and, where other things are equal, will give the 
preference to the man who most fully represents the 
demands of Labour. Can we ask more of them than 
this, or, in these days of electoral freedom, could we, 
if we were to ask more, expect to get it ? 





THE AMERICAN LABOUR WAR. 


———--—_—_ 


{INCE we wrote last week, what we ventured to 
describe as the medieval character of the 
conflict between the labour interest and the railway 
interest in the United States has been luridly 
emphasised. For a moment, indeed, it looked as 
if this conflict were about to hold the field for a 
lengthened campaign, to the straining of the whole 
machinery of government. The strike of the railway 
hands in sympathy with Mr. Pullman’s employés 
spread from sea to sea, and in California the 
general public, cherishing a store of grudges against 
the railway companies, sided with the strikers. 
It did not take long for the American working 
man, with his penchant for physical force, to 
transform the strike into a jacquerie. Murder, 
plunder, and arson quickly became the order of the 
day. Trains were derailed, their freight-cars looted, 
the deputy-marshals, the policemen, or the non- 
striking employés who sought to guard them were 
shot and mobbed. Half a dozen different railway- 
yards and goods depéts in Chicago were on fire at 
the one time. That hapless city—whose civilisation, 
notwithstanding its remarkable boasts, has never 
been more than a jerry-built affair—now cut off from 
the rest of the world, its food-supplies stopped, its 
outskirts a circle of blazing property, its streets 
overrun with savage mobs, was a picture of bar- 
barism which has probably never been equalled 
under similar circumstances. Paris, in falling under 
the Commune, had at least the excuse that it had 
just been paralysed by a disastrous war culminating 
in a siege which had been desperately sustained. 
The humiliation of the unfortunate citizens of 
Chicago reached its climax when, in the midst of their 
troubles, on the Central authority deciding to come 
to the rescue, a Governor of Anarchist sympathies 
addressed a series of long and angry telegrams to 
the President of the Republic protesting, in the 
name of State rights, against his daring to send 
Federal troops across the frontier of Illinois. In 
the meantime, the strikers at San Francisco, Oak- 
land, and Sacramento were arming themselves with 
rifles, were throwing upearthworksaround the railway- 
yards they had seized, and, having stopped all traffic 
on the lines, were announcing that they meant to 
defend their positions in pitched battles against the 
United States forces from the warships and forts, 
who had been ordered to drive them out. Mr. 
Eugene Debs, President of the American Railway 





Union, was the genius who directed this mighty 
storm. Aiding him were Master-Workman Sovereign 
of the Knights of Labour, Mr. Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labour, and Mr. 
McBride, President of the Coal-Miners’ Association. 
All these commanders announced that, in retaliation 
for President Cleveland’s interference, their various 
organisations were about to proclaim immediately a 
universal strike 

Such was the situation up to Wednesday; but 
by Wednesday the Federal authority had fairly 
got itself in motion, and it was seen that the 
framers of the American Constitution, if they had 
not foreseen this exact contingency, had, while 
allowing due scope for State autonomy, provided 
its Federal Head with powers quite sufficient for 
contingencies even more difficult. Any attempt 
to obstruct inter-State commerce and the trans- 
port of the mails is an offence against the 

tepublic, and Mr. Cleveland was able to issue a 
proclamation declaring all who were engaged in such 
an attempt to be public enemies, and giving notice 
that the United States troops would forthwith pro- 
ceed to deal with them as such. The effect of this 
proclamation was magical. It must be confessed 
that, if the slowness of the Federal authority in 
taking the initiative has its drawbacks, it also has 
its advantages, and amongst these is a certain 
impressiveness. As the regular troops began 
to mobilise, as General Miles, armed with the 
President’s proclamation, which virtually placed 
Chicago under martial law, began to take the 
situation in hand, the fury and the valour of the 
strikers abated rapidly. The obstructive Governor 
became effusive in his offers to assist authority. 
Trains began to move, the mobbing, the looting, 
the burning, began to cease. In Oakland and 
Sacramento, as soon as the Gatling guns and the 
trim lines of the Federal soldiers ranged in sight, 
the armed men behind the earthworks—notwith- 
standing that they had just christened themselves 
“The Revolutionists”” — thought better of their 
pitched-battle programme and departed from the 
scene with the utmost despatch. Mr. Debs has been 
arrested and charged before a Federal court with ccn- 
spiracy against the Republic—a step which has pain- 
fully impaired his prestige. The universal strike bas 
been declared off, and as we write the whole outbreak 
has practically collapsed. The interrupted current of 
its life has begun to move through the arteries of the 
United States again. 

This extraordinary, and in many ways discredit- 
able, episode, must have important consequences. 
Not all of these is it possible as yet to forecast, but 
some of them at least may be fairly predicted. For 
one thing, there will be, politically, a tonsiderable in- 
crease of reliance on the central authority; and 
economically that tendency to call in the central 
authority to keep in check conflicting class interests, 
of which we spoke last week, must be greatly 
accelerated. The delay of the Federal Government 
in taking action at least served to allow the State 
executives to display their inefficiency—and something 
worse. In California the State marshals and militia 
fraternised with the rioters and supplied them with 
ammunition. In Illinois, State authority was re- 
presented by the protests by Governor Aligelt. 
Between them the country was allowed to slip into 
positive anarchy, from which it became quite clear 
—after millions’ worth of property was destroyed 
and the business of the nation paralysed—that they 
were not the people to extricate it. This fact may 
help to impair somewhat the reverence for State 
rights—if it does it will do no great harm; but at 
least it will strengthen the Federal authority, which 
alone delivered the country, and it may make the 
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States look sharper about the character of the men 
they elect to governorships, and of the forces they 
employ for keeping order. 

The merits of the quarrel which was the fons et 
origo malorum have been lost sight of amid the other 
considerations. So far as public feeling has measured 
the blame between the conflicting parties, it has now 
—for the time being—allotted the most of it to the 
Labour interest. The conduct of the strikers has— 
at any rate, in Chicago—done something more than 
alienate sympathy from them; it has excited against 
them on the part of the public an active feeling of re- 
sentment. Nothing could be more fiendishly wanton 
and cruel—there is no other description for it— 
than their method of treating the general public as 
hostage in this quarrel. They did their utmost to 
destroy Chicago and to ruin and starve its in- 
habitants. They even went the length of plugging the 
water-mains, so that the conflagrations they started 
could not be extinguished by the fire brigade. It is 
a miracle the city was not burnt a second time to 
the ground. This, and the somewhat ignominious 
collapse of the strike, have left the public regarding 
the strikers’ side of the quarrel with mingled disgust 
and contempt. But as soon as the impression of the 
moment passes away, public opinion may begin to con- 
sider that there are two sides tothis question, and toask 
whether the obstinacy of an autocratic employer like 
Mr, Pullman, or the greed of the railway companies, 
are not as responsible for the misery and shame the 
country has endured as the intemperance of the 
workmen. It must not be forgotten that nine- 
tenths of the public in California were in sympathy 
with the strikers, and that in Chicago in the be- 
ginning they had a good deal of feeling on their side. 
This does not happen without good cause. Moreover, 
most of the railway companies in the United States 
are—with good cause—in a state of permanent and in- 
tense unpopularity. Everyone whoknowsthe American 
railways is aware that no railway system in the 
world is in greater need of vigorous and drastic 
State supervision. Itis possible that as a result of 
this episode the American people will yet conclude 
that, while it is necessary to compel the organisations 
of Labour to respect the law, it is equally necessary 
to compel the railway companies to consult the 
interests of the public and of the nation by placing 
them under the revision of a strong Railway Com- 
mission. 








THE REPRESSION OF ANARCHISM. 





HE statesmen, official and unofficial, now that 
the Carnot drama is off the scene, are setting 
their wits to work upon the problem of extirpating 
that disease of modern civilisation of whose exist- 
ence the assassination of a President was but a new 
and horrible reminder. There is talk once more of 
an international police understanding; the French 
Government has introduced a stringent Coercion Bill 
aimed at the Anarchists; the Italian Government 
has added a new clause to its Bill for the watch- 
ing of suspected persons; Lord Salisbury, emu- 
lating Lord Palmerston’s complaisance to foreign 
opinion—without his excuse, for Lord Salisbury 
does not happen to be in office—has come for- 
ward with a Bill and a speech which, if they 
do not command the respect of the judicious, have 
at least the merit of raising pointedly one of the 
most obvious and misleading of the aspects in which 
this matter presents itself. One must view all these 
attempts with sympathy, for in truth civilisation 
stands somewhat baffled before this problem. 
It will not do to judge too literally the Bill which 





has been submitted to the French Chamber. It is 
very probable that it will not pass in the form in 
which it has been drawn; and in any case we must 
be prepared to allow the French Government a pretty 
wide latitude, for the time being, in the experiments 
it may deem it expedient to try. France, and not 
England or any other country, is the chief battle- 
ground on which this special war against society is 
being fought out. This, perhaps, it was bound to be 
in any event: the French revolutionary tempera- 
ment is more prompt and daring than any other in 
proceeding from the logic of theories to the logic of 
deeds; and it is France so far which has been the 
scene of the greater Anarchist outrages—those of 
Ravachol, Vaillant, Henri, and now the murder of 
the President. But henceforward France is likely 
to be the battle-ground in a new and intenser 
sense. It is not against the Anarchists alone, these 
lunatics without a system, that society there will 
have to defend itself. The election of M. Casimir- 
Périer has filled the Extremists of French politics 
with chagrin and desperation; they know that so 
long as he is in his place their chance of getting 
into power, or even exerting effective influence, has 
ceased to exist. These men, whether Socialists like 
M. Millerand, but one remove from the “ propa- 
gandists by deed,” or old and notorious members of 
the Commune like M. Cluseret, M. Vaillant, and 
*“‘ Citizen ’’ Baudin—who has just gone down to the 
mines of Graissesac, as he went to Carmaux, to 
work up another strike —represent a type of 
Frenchmen, true Jacobins, who, as the Commune 
proved, are capable in furtherance of their pur- 
poses of any act against their country in any 
hour or in any circumstances. They have now 
declared war against the régime of M. Casimir- 
Périer in a manner which is unmistakable. From 
the day of the nomination at Versailles, when 
they tried to move the abolition of the Presidency 
and gave themselves over to an exhibition of un- 
controllable rage, to their reception of the anti- 
Anarchist Bill on Monday, their cries and watch- 
words—“ C’est Empire!” “ Non, c’est la Restaura- 
tion!” “A bas les larbins!”’ “ Vive laCommune! ”’ 
“Vive la Révolution! ”—and their proceedings 
generally, have been those of men who have con- 
vinced themselves that their opportunity lies in 
disorder and violence. Such cries, as history shows, 
are never quite to be disregarded in France, 
especially when they are raised by men in a 
representative position. The men of the petard and 
the dagger will henceforth have at their back men 
with deputies’ sashes ; they will be but the skirmishers 
of more formidable subversionary forces, against 
which M. Casimir-Périer, in the name of order and 
the Republic, will be called on to wage a determined 
and, possibly, a desperate war. 

In view of this fact, it is important that the 
French Government should have a free hand in 
arming itself for its task; but this fact renders it 
also and peculiarly important that in so arming 
itself the Government of the Republic should give 
no colour of excuse to its enemies. The Bill of 
Monday is aimed chiefly at the Press—a subject of 
particular difficulty for a constitutional government 
to handle. As the Bill stands it is somewhat dra- 
conian in its provisions, All cases of Anarchist 
propagandism, incitements to murder, pillage, arson, 
dynamite explosions, and all cases of defending such 
acts, are to be tried summarily by magistrates with- 
out a jury; and the magistrates are to have power 
both to fine and imprison, and in certain cases to 
banish. Another provision makes it an offence, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, for a paper to 
publish any report, long or short, of an Anarchist 
trial. Anyone who has observed the Press in which 
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the Anarchist propaganda is carried on, must be con- 
vinced that, if it be desirable to silence its diabolical 
incitements, the only way of doing so is by summary 
process. The danger in the Bill as it stands is that 
it places in the hands of magistrates a weapon 
against the Press without any effective guarantee 
that its use will be confined to Anarchist incite- 
ments. This danger may be guarded against 
by more precise definition of the offences to which 
the summary jurisdiction is meant to apply; 
and if it be, it must be admitted that in the cir- 
cumstances the power is one which the French 
Government are well justified in acquiring. A more 
questionable provision is that which prohibits the 
Press from publishing reports of Anarchist trials. Of 
course, the aim of the Government is to put a stop 
to the custom—which the Anarchists have had the 
skill to establish—of turning the dock into the 
most potent of all agencies for the glorification of 
themselves, and the advertising of their doctrines. 
But the reporting of public proceedings is one 
of the most fundamental and salutary of all 
the rights of a Press in a free nation, and we 
cannot see it suspended, even if it were only 
temporarily (as Senator Rance suggests), without 
misgiving. We doubt if the mischief caused by 
publicity can be worse than the mischief that comes 
of screwing down the safety-valve, or if its re- 
moval will balance the danger of assimilating 
in a free constitution the silent methods of despotism. 
However, the French Executive is, so to speak, in the 
field at the present moment, and a freely elected 
Chamber is willing to entrust it with exceptional 
powers for the emergency ; when the emergency 
passes, the hope is that these exceptional powers 
will become a dead letter. 

We confess we do not ourselyes place much 
reliance upon legislation of this sort as a means 
of getting rid of Anarchism. The outrages them- 
selves can best be checked by the regular methods 
of the police system. Had the French police been 
up to their work, Caserio—who when at Cette 
had been reported as dangerous—would never 
have been allowed to proceed unwatched as far 
as Lyons, much less to get upon the step of 
the President’s carriage. Repressive measures 
usually end in aggravating the movements they 
try to suppress. The Kulturkampf agitation and 
Socialism in Germany only throve under Bismarckian 
vigour. In Ireland it was while the jails were choking 
with political prisoners that the Invincible conspiracy 
was hatched. As for the Anarchist idea, its origin 
is too deep-seated in the evils of society itself to be 
extinguished by the suppression of merely direct ex- 
citements. An Anarchist paper—L’ En Dehors—put it 
truly enough some time ago: “Though you may seize 
our journals and our pamphlets, you cannot prevent 
the ‘ comrades’ reading what bourgeois writers write 
about the rottenness and shame of society at the 
present day. That alone is more terrible than all 
our accusations and menaces.”’ Before Anarchism can 
be utterly extirpated, not only must the crimes of the 
assassins and of the inciters of assassins be watched 
and punished with unhesitating sternness, but public 
life must be purged of those phenomena which have 
made it in France—and in America—a butt for the 
mockery of the desperate; and statesmen must 
address themselves more earnestly to those old- 
fashioned duties which Christianity has enjoined 
upon the powerful and the wealthy towards the 
feeble and the poor. 

Lord Salisbury’s Alien Bill seems to us a foolish 
and uncalled-for measure, whether we view it with 
regard to either of the two objects for which it is 
intended, and we are only sorry Lord Rosebery lent 
it any sort of countenance. As a proposal to keep 





up wages at home by keeping out pauper immigrants, 
it is a device of mere Protection worthy of Colonel 
Howard Vincent, and is probably prompted by the 
same inept conception of how the votes of the British 
workman are to be captured. As we point out else- 
where—and as we have shown several times before— 
there is no evidence that immigrant labour in this 
country is as yet more than an utterly insignificant 
item; and it will require to be proved that it has 
something much more than even a serious influence 
on our economic conditions before we should be 
called on to alter the whole principles of our policy 
in this respect. As a means of suppressing Anarchism 
the measure is worse than futile. It is not by the 
game of sending the fool farther that the civilised 
nations can check the machinations of the Anarchists. 
It is by each nation, through the vigilance of its police 
and the promptitude of its law, making its soil too 
hot for their work. More good was done against 
Anarchism by England by such measures as the arrest 
of Meunier and the exemplary sentences on Polti and 
his instigator, than had these criminals, on first being 
observed by our police, been sent out of the country. 
If the police of all nations work loyally together, the 
Anarchist will find one country as unwelcome as 
another, and society equally armed against him 
wherever he goes. We were asked to surrender our 
right of asylum forty years ago, in the days of 
Orsini, on the same ground that England was 
the basis of operations for Continental assassins. 
Nothing has happened in that long interval to prove 
that we should be right in doing now what we 
refused to do then. 








THE -PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 





{IR WILLIAM HARCOURT is trying a great 
\_) experiment. He is endeavouring to lead the 
House of Commons without using the Closure as 
one of the ordinary incidents of Parliamentary life. 
He hopes to accomplish the main part of his legis- 
lative purposes partly through the dogged per- 
sistency of the Government and its supporters, 
partly through the moderation which he tries 
to instil into the Opposition, now by a little 
give-and-take, now by bringing the indignation of 
the country to bear upon obstructionists. We doubt 
whether the future is with him. The universal ex- 
perience of legislative assemblies throughout the world 
points to a necessary mechanical curtailment of debate. 
The increase of individual fluency is an inevitable 
result of democracy. The man who might have 
remained silent discovers, under the pressure of 
election times, a gift of speech. The man who 
cannot speak is often, if not always, a bad candi- 
date. Party spirit becomes fiercer and more articu- 
late when parties begin to grapple with bread-and- 
butter questions. roups within the parties are 
more bitter than their leaders. Every Parliament 
has its Mr. Debs, who would stop the whole ——— 
of legislation because he thinks a wrong has been 
done to someone, heedless of the greater wrong he 
does to all the rest. 

Yet we are glad Sir William Harcourt’s experi- 
ment is being tried. The procedure of the House of 
Commons has grown up by slow degrees. It is the 
result partly of the accident, but largely of the wisdom, 
of ages. Without being ridiculous, one can apply to 
it what the Duke of Wellington said of the unre- 
formed Parliament—that though the nature of man 
is incapable of reaching such excellence at once, the 
great endeavour of a statesman drawing up the pro- 
cedure for a new Parliament would be to form some 
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description of rules which would produce the same 
results. Our procedure makes our legislation slow, 
but it also makes it careful. No Bill of importance 
can be passed without having been fully considered 
in all its parts. We may not be able to arrive at an 
agreement between parties on all points, but we so 
thrash out the matter that the country does not 
wish it to be reopened once it has been decided. 
Each political reaction consequently results in a 
period of inaction rather than in a crop of repeals. 
Indeed, properly speaking, we have had no re- 
action in England during the present century. 
Critics compare the delays caused by the House 
of Commons’ procedure to those caused by the 
House of Lords; but there is really no analogy. 
In no case has a reform about which the seal 
were really in earnest been long delayed by the 
House of Commons, The most damaging delay 
of the century which cannot be ascribed to the 
House of Lords—the delay of Catholic Emancipation 
—was the fault of the English people themselves. 
Our procedure does what a good revising Chamber 
is supposed to do in other countries, and no more. 
Our procedure, not in its minor pedantries or 
eccentricities, but in its general effect, has also a good 
deal to do with the milder and happier spirit which, 
with a few exceptions, has prevailed in the House of 
Commons. Thus Sir William Harcourt’s policy as 
Leader of the House has been based on a conservatism 
of the best type. 

He had also a good excuse in the circumstances 
of the time. The Session of 1893 was in every way 
a peculiar Session, from which no general inference 
can be logically drawn. A new Parliament was 
faced in its first Session, before the new members 
had learnt the spirit of the House, by a Con- 
stitutional Bill of the first importance. Racial, 
religious, and national prejudices were aroused. 
The Opposition, beaten by a narrow majority at 
the polls, had to be taught that, though big 
majorities happened to have been the rule for 
twenty-five years, even a small majority has the 
right to govern. Personal accidents, such as the 
undue and unusual prominence assumed for the time 
by a rancorous and disappointed “politician like Mr. 
Chamberlain, tended to further acidulate feeling. 
Even if the Closure was clearly necessary last 
Session, it is not on that account necessary every 
Session. In the winter Mr. Fowler managed to get 
through the Parish Councils Bill without adopting 
any extraordinary expedients. The same cautious 
and old-fashioned way of doing business was 
obviously worth trying in a new Session devoted 
chiefly to a great financial reform, full of com- 

licated details. Even if the Closure had been 

eveloped to the same mechanical perfection as in 
the House of Representatives, and had been worked 
as Speaker Read worked it on the McKinley Bill, 
a good deal cf time was of necessity required for the 
reform of the Death Duties. 

The experiment is exceedingly useful in another 
way. Before politicians call for a reform of the 
pe mt of the House of Commons they ought to 

ave some idea as to what sort of reform is wanted. 
Even in the highest quarters some vagueness on this 
point may not have escaped observation. Some of 
the evils we complain of are incident to our debased 
human nature, which may, unfortunately, take 
some time to reform. No system of procedure 
yet devised in any country can free us from the 
anburys and the Bartleys and the Gibson-Bowleses, 
if constituencies choose to send them to Parlia- 
ment. A persistent man with even mediocre intelli- 
mce can raise innumerable points on every Bill. 
eir i. have a way of moving that such 
persons be no longer heard, but this is only one of | 





the ways in which they unconsciously recognise 
their want of any real title to legislate. The repre- 
sentative of a constituency has, within certain limits, 
the right to be heard. In most legislatures those 
limits are prescribed by rule. In ours there is little 
restriction except public opinion. Yet it will be 
found that other legislatures are nearly as much 
worried by their Bartleys as ours. All that we can 
hope to do by a change of rule is to lessen our 
sufferings. The ultimate trust must be in the 
common-sense of the electors. 

Let us consider for a moment how by a change 
of rule we could deal with Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
Limitation of the length of his speeches would be 
of no use. His speeches, though horribly frequent, 
are seldom long. Indeed, lengthy speeches are not 
under our present rules the most effective mode 
of obstruction. Stricter rules of relevance would be 
of no use. Mr. Bowles, to give him his due, 
usually addresses himself to the subject before 
the House. One might limit the number of 
speeches allowed to a private member during the 
Session, but such a limitation might occasionally 
induce those who seldom speak to speak up to their 
limit. The right to speak twice on the same amend- 
ment in committee is often abused, but it could not 
be taken away without seriously affecting the use- 
fulness of committee as a time for compromise. One 
might closure Mr. Bowles, but he would use the 
leisure of the division-lobby to manufacture new 
amendments. His party might also be irritated by 
the closure into giving him more general support. 
The closure applied spasmodically almost invariably 
causes a waste of time, by heightening the spirit of 
conflict. Better to let Mr. Bowles have his say out 
rather than call up from the terrace and the smoke- 
room men who might have remained silent but 
for what they think a provocation to their party. 
Even the system of devolution to committees is only 
a palliation of the evil. There can be obstruction in 
grand committees, as Sir George Trevelyan knows 
to his cost. The fact that the committees of the 
County Council can do their administrative work 
quickly and br ope proves nothing. Legislation 
must always be more tedious than the mere decision 
of administrative points. A change of rules will help 
us very little as against Mr. Bowles. We must 
either awaken the conscience of the electors of 
King’s Lynn, or make him governor of a Crown 
Colony. 

We do not say the problem is insoluble, but we 
insist that the real remedy is a matter of essentials 
rather than of mechanism. If Sir William Harcourt 
were doing nothing else, and he is doing a great 
deal, he is performing a public service by proving 
the necessity for further devolution. The House of 
Commons cannot, under any system of procedure, do 
all the work which it is now settodo. We might not 
grumble ata whole session spent over a Finance Bill 
—as American sessions often have been—if other sub- 
ordinate bodies were busy legislating about the drink 
question, or about the incidence of local taxation. 
The greatest abuse of the year is not so much the 
obstruction of Mr. Bowles, as the fact that the 
Imperial Parliament has to deal with a poy 
London measure like the Equalisation of Rates Bill, 
and a purely Irish measure like the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, and a purely Scotch measure like the Local 
Government Bill for Scotland. The big majority 
which Lord Tweedmouth wisely said was wanted to 
abolish the veto of the House of Lords may be able 
to rid us of the most aggravating delays of the 
House of Commons without altering a single Stand- 
ing Order. If alterations of the Standing Orders 
must come, it will be time to talk about them after- 
wards. 
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YUSINESS of every kind has been greatly re- 
B stricted throughout the week by the strikes 
in America. Probably the public here greatly 
exaggerates the mischief done, for, after all, the 
damage is small compared with the wealth of the 
country. But, of course, the temper shown by a 
portion of the working men is dangerous, and it is 
feared that the struggle may leave after it a very bad 
feeling between employers and employed. Further- 
more, the strikes leave no doubt that the depression is 
extremely great, that employment is very scarce, and 
that the movement for reducivg wages is determined 
and general. A little while ago it was hoped in the 
City that the passage of the Tariff Bill would be 
followed by large purchases of our goods by American 
importers. It is known that the exports of British 
and Irish produce and manufactures to the United 
States have fallen off between 40 and 50 per cent. 
during the past twelve months. It was argued, 
therefore, that stocks of foreign commodities in the 
United States must be exceptionally small, and 
that, consequently, buying on a large scale 
must very soon begin. But now it is feared 
that the Labour struggle will prevent this, for 
some time to come at all events, since few people, 
it is anticipated, will care to lay in large stocks 
at a time while there is so much unsettlement 
everywhere. Moreover, the prospects of the Tariff 
Bill are by no means as bright as they seemed 
last week. The Conference Committees of the House 
and the Senate are unable to agree. The Senate 
desires to maintain high duties upon American- 
grown sugar; the House of Representatives is intent 
upon greatly lowering those duties. On the other 
hand, the House is resolved to carry an income 
tax, while a very large minority in the Seuate is 
opposed to the tax. It is not improbable that 
the influence of the President may prove great 
enough to bring about an arrangement; but cer- 
tainly it is feared that no Bill will pass this 
session. Unfortunately, matters are not very much 
better in South America, where the depression is 
extreme. In India business is likewise bad; and the 
news from Australia is not encouraging. Last week 
we had to record the difficulties of the Bank of New 
Zealand. All through this week there have been 
rumours that some of the reconstructed Australian 
banks were likewise embarrassed. On the other 
hand, it is satisfactory to be able to state that the 
Commercial Bank of Sydney is now in a position to 
repay all deposits falling due on or before the 
3lst August, 1899. This bank was supposed to be 
one of the very best of all the Australian institu- 
tions, and its failure took everyone by surprise. 
Apparently its position has greatly improved. By 
paying off the deposits that fall due during the next 
five years, it will be enabled to reduce the interest 
charge considerably, the interest on these deposits 
being 4} per cent.—a very high rate in the present 
embarrassed condition of Australia. The Italian 
Government has met with a check in regard to its 
financial measures, and fears are growing that it 
cannot carry those measures successfully through. 

Owing to the alarm created by all these adverse 
influences, bankers find it extremély difficult to 
employ their surplus money. The rate of discount 
in the open market for three-months’ bank bills is little 
better than } per cent., and money is lent for a month 
at the same rate. The public, in short, is unwilling 
to engage in any kind of new enterprise. The loans 
and companies recently brought out have not been 
applied for in a very satisfactory way, and it is 
known that many new issues which are fully pre- 
pared are being held back because it is thought im- 
possible to induce investors to subscribe. The 
caution of the public is very natural, and is to be 
commended. Undoubtedly the condition of affairs 
in the United States is very threatening; and 
though, probably, there is much exaggeration in 





many of the reports current, yet there is only 
too much danger that further difficulties will come 
to light. The India Council on Wednesday offered 
for tender 40 lakhs of rupees, and the applications 
amounted to about three times as much. The whole 
of the drafts were taken at prices ranging from 
ls. O2id.to 1s. Old. per rupee. Subsequently a large 
amount was sold by private contract. For the 
moment there is very little doing in silver, and, 
indeed, the trade of the Far East is unsettled and 
uncertain because of the dispute between China 
and Japan respecting Corea. The general impression 
amongst merchants is that, at first, at all events, 
Japan will win if war breaks out. Her troops are 
much better disciplined, and her preparations are 
much more advanced. It is also thought probable 
that European Powers will prevent a blockade, and 
that consequently, if hostilities were to occur, there 
would be a stimulus given to trade. But for the 
moment nobody cares to venture, as it is impossible 
to foresee whether there will be war or peace, and 
it is also unknown what policy Russia may adopt. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
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(SATURDAY, JULY 7TH, TO FRIDAY, JULY 13TH, 1894.) 


54 TURDAY.—One must not be surprised at the 
anger of the Daily Chronicle over the result of 
the Attercliffe election, for that result is a distinct 
blow to the policy it has consistently advocated. 
But still, despite its irritation, it need not have 
attributed to THE SPEAKER words which were not 
used here, but in the columns of the Daily News. 
Nor ought sensible people to confound opposition 
to the programme and policy of the Independent 
Labour Party with opposition to Labour candidates 
generally. All that one has been contending for is 
the right of constituents to choose their own repre- 
sentatives. That is the right for which every Liberal 
has been contending for the past ninety years, and it 
is not a right that,in these days of the ballot, house- 
hold suffrage and popular political organisation, is 
likely to be abandoned. If only the clever people 
in London, who assume to themselves the right to 
instruct the provincial elector as to the candidate 
for whom it is his duty to vote, would recognise 
this fact, there would be much less friction than 
there is at present in the working of the political 
machine, and some men would be spared the 
mortification that befell certain gentlemen last 
week.—An astounding speech from Lord Salisbury 
last night, fuller of blazing indiscretions than almost 
any previous utterance of his. And on this occasion 
the indiscretions were hardly the outcome of direct 
party malice. The ex-Premier and ex-Foreign Secre- 
tary, who happens to be one of the few English 
public men whose names are known in every 
Continental chancellerie, had the folly to declare 
that the plots of the Anarchists, and notably that 
against the life of President Carnot, were prepared 
in this country. There is not a particle of proof 
of the monstrous assertion; but its effect, coming 
from a man of Lord Salisbury’s position, may be 
most mischievous. Lord Rosebery administered a 
severe and well-merited trouncing to the Tory 
leader for his foolish and reckless outburst, and 
the latter made one of his shambling, shuffling 
apologies. But the incident was extremely un- 
fortunate, and thoroughly discreditable to the chief 
actor. 

Sunday.—As one might have expected, Lord 
Salisbury’s speech on Friday night has been seized 
upon by the German press as proof of the complicity 
of Great Britain in the crimes of the Anarchists. 
How the Jingo press would have rung with furious 
denunciations of the “ unpatriotic” conduct of Lord 
Rosebery if he had made the speech! But Lord 
Salisbury, among the many things of which he 
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claims a monopoly, claims the right of betraying his 
country whenever he pleases to do so. Nobody else 
would have been able to throw away Heligoland, 
along with its population of loyal British subjects ; 
nobody else would have dared to make that ridicu- 
lously bad bargain in Eastern Africa, from the worst 
results of which Lord Kimberley has been trying to 
save us; and certainly nobody else would—for the 
mere sake of rounding off a needless speech—have 
poured upon his fellow-countrymen the libels which 
he emitted on Friday afternoon. But Lord Salis- 
bury can do no wrong. This is the form of the old 
Constitutional apothegm regarding kings that now 
finds favour with Tory journalists and dowagers. 
—Bad news from the United States. The labour 
troubles there seem to be approaching a crisis of 
the most serious kind; and for once the nerve of 
the Central Executive seems to be in danger of 
disappearing. None can tell what the outcome of 
this strike will be. 

Monday.—Members are coming back to town from 
the semi-holiday of last week in order to complete 
the business of the Budget Bill. Sir William Har- 
court, who has no reason to complain of the manner 
in which the proposal to entertain him at dinner has 
been taken up, will still have a stiff battle to fight 
with the obstructives before he gets his Bill through. 
But the decks have been cleared for action, and 
everybody knows, not only that the Bill will pass, 
but that the Session will come to a close at no late 
date in August. My forecast of two weeks ago is 
confirmed this morning by an announcement in the 
Daily News that no part of the Registration Bill will 
be attempted this Session. The Evicted Tenants 
Bill remains the one attainable measure that is still 
to be attempted. Mr. Dillon's speech at Manchester 
puts the Nationalist policy very clearly before the 
country, and ought to encourage those timid souls 
in the Liberal ranks, whom one hears expressing 
their doubts as to whether the cry against the House 
of Lords is likely to “catch on.” As a matter of fact 
it has caught on; and it will be the fault of our 
leaders alone if it does not rouse the country when 
the General Election takes place. Some of the 
papers are discussing Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the 
Liberal Committee of Midlothian this morning in a 
singularly grudging and ill-natured way. The 
Standard in particular affects to doubt whether 
Mr. Gladstone can be called a statesman at all; and 
there are other signs in the Tory press of the pre- 
vailing bad temper. Much of it, I suppose, arises from 
the way in which the General Election, which so 
many believed to be imminent a few weeks ago, 
has been put off until some period still remote. But 
why Mr. Gladstone, who has shown such conspicuous 
good taste and good feeling in all that he has said 
and done since he retired from office, should be 
visited with the ill-temper of disappointed office- 
seekers, it is a little difficult to understand. 

Tuesday.—The Obstructives are still keeping up 
the game in the House of Commons, aud not 
unnaturally the Radical members are becoming 
increasingly impatient. Sir William MHarcourt’s 
refusal to make any statement as to the course of 
business until the Budget Bill is passed greatly 
excites the wrath of the Opposition. But the Oppo- 
sition, by its persistent and malignant obstruction, 
has completely forfeited the right to any special 
consideration at the hands of the Government, and 
it would have no reason to complain if Ministers 
were simply to tell it to wait and see what will be 
done before Parliament rises. The prorogation, it is 
becoming evident, will not take place so soon as was 
expected, and Messrs. Bowles and Company will have 
to wait for their holidays until they can get them. 
The refusal of Ministers to dine with the Lord Mayor 
at the Mansion House has roused the ire of some 
Tory journalists. But really it is difficult to see 
why Lord Rosebery and his colleagues should put 
themselves out of the way in order to receive hos- 
pitalities which are not altogether sincere. And 
besides, one member of the Ministry at least has a 





pleasanter engagement on the date fixed by the 
Lord Mayor, the first of August. That is the day on 
which Sir William Harcourt is to be entertained by 
his followers in the House of Commons.—The news 
from Chicago to-day is more reassuring. Those who 
wish to learn something about the Government of 
that city, and about its Mayor, will do well to read 
Mr. Stead’s remarkable book, “If Christ Came to 
Chicago.”—The Daily News this morning makes an 
interesting statement to the effect that Mr. Glad- 
stone did not intend that his speech on the House of 
Lords should be his last utterance in the House 
of Commons. I am inclined to doubt the accuracy 
of this statement. On the day on which that 
memorable speech was made I was advised by 
more than one of Mr. Gladstone’s intimate personal 
friends to go down to the House that afternoon if 
1 wished to hear him again; and certainly all his 
colleagues believed at the time that they were 
listening to his farewell speech. There was a belief 
on the part of some of his own relatives that he 
would make his last appearance on the Treasury 
Bench on the day of the prorogation, and I went 
down to the House hoping to see him once more in 
his familiar place. But he was not there, and I 
heard subsequently that he had never meant to be 
there. It was on the evening of that day that he 
contracted the chill which for a time affected his 
health so gravely and which has made him more or 
less of an invalid ever since. 

Wednesday.—Yesterday’s Cabinet has set the 
gossips at work once more, and wonderful stories are 
being circulated as to the great crisis that is at hand, 
the struggle for mastery within the Government, 
the date of the dissolution, and so forth and so 
forth. All this simply means that Ministers have 
held their tongues as to what happened in Downing 
Street yesterday. They were wonderfully reticent 
at the Eighty Club dinner last night, and nothing 
could be learned as to what Bills will and what 
will not be attempted after the Budget Bill is 
through. Hence the story of Sir William Harcourt’s 
positive refusal to allow anything to be added to 
the work of the Session on which some of the 
journals are dilating to-day. That story cannot be 
true; for Mr. Morley is'as much committed to the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, and as resolute in his de- 
termination to carry it forward, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself has been with regard to 
his Budget Bill. But impatience rules in the 
Lobby and Smoking-Room at present, and some men 
would rather see a Cabinet crisis than continue 
to look on whilst the laden waggon of the State 
is slowly dragged across the plain.—The appoint- 
ment to the Bishopric of Bath and Wells is very 
much of a surprise; though it is a surprise which 
speaks well for Lord Rosebery’s courage and in- 
dependence as a patron. Dr. Kennion is hardly known 
in this country. His appointment will, no doubt, 
do something to prove that a Colonial Bishopric 
is no longer on the road to nowhere. Still, there 
are many persons who would have liked to see one 
of the working clergy of the Liberal party at home 
rewarded on this occasion, and it seems a pity that 
so good an opportunity was lost. 

Thursday.—The movement against the House of 
Lords is steadily gathering strength. The National 
Reform Union is anxious to take the field and start 
a campaign in favour of the Leeds resolutions. No- 
body will begrudge it this field of work, though 
there are many other bodies of workers in the field. 
What is clear is that the Liberal army in the 
country is gradually getting into line in prepara- 
tion for the campaign of the autumn. There are 
some who say that the members of the Government 
are not altogether enthusiastic on this question of 
the Lords, are doubtful as to whether it has “ caught 
on,” and so forth. If that be so, it is only another 
evidence of the fact that Cabinet Ministers—even 
when they are in a Liberal Cabinet—are cut off from 
that actual contact with popular feeling which less 
exalted persons are permitted to enjoy. They will 
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not have long to wait before they get ample evidence 
of the fact that the movement against the Lords has 
taken possession of the country. 

Friday.—There is a disposition, I find, in some 
quarters to identify the dinner to Sir William Har- 
court with an attempt to work an intrigue against 
Lord Rosebery. The Prime Minister's friends are 
naturally up in arms at the idea, and, if anything 
untoward should happen when the dinner takes 
place, a serious disturbance may be expected. Such 
is the story that reaches me from one who professes 
to know. Now it is not to be denied that a good 
deal of intrigue is going on in the House of Commons 
just now. As a north-country member stated the 
other day, the House is “reeking” with it. But, 
fortunately for everybody, the intriguers are not 
very clever or astute, and the various attempts they 
have made to form a party have hitherto come to 
nothing. That some of them would like to turn the 
Harcourt dinner into a demonstration against the 
Prime Minister is true enough; but they are not 
numerous enough or influential enough to succeed 
in their plan. Moreover, they would have, first of 
all, to gain Sir William Harcourt over to their side ; 
and no one believes that Sir William would be either 
so disloyal or so reckless as to encourage them in 
their schemes, Still, the plan possibly exists, and it 
is justas well that innocent men, who naturally want 
to recognise Sir William's services during the Session, 
but who do not mean to lend themselves to any 
intrigue against Sir William’s colleagues, should be 
warned of it. I believe I am correct in saying that 
when Mr. Gladstone resigned there were only two 
members of the Cabinet who were anxious that Sir 
William Harcourt should succeed him. One of these 
two was Lord Rosebery himself. 








TOLSTOI AS A VISIONARY. 





AY admirable translation of Count Tolstoi’s latest 
indictment of civilised society has appeared in 
the Daily Chronicle. Perhaps the moment of pub- 
lieation was not happily chosen. Just as the most 
daring blow of Anarchism is prompting some un- 
reasoning minds to ill-conceived measures of repres- 
sion, Tolstoi launches, in a tongue infinitely more 
powerful than his own as a medium of ideas, a 
declaration of pure Anarchy. It is not, of course, a 
plea for violence. Tolstoi’s mysticism, expounded in 
that curious book “The Kingdom of God Within 
You,” is the very negation of all force, whether 
employed to maintain order or to destroy it. He 
abhors the knife of Caserio; but he abhors no less 
the avenging guillotine. Standing at the edge of the 
gulf which divides orthodox Christianity from the 
literal construction of the Sermon on the Mount, 
he inveighs against the whole theory of govern- 
ment, against the teaching, secular and ecclesi- 
astical, which authorises the discipline we call 
law, and, above all, against the distinctions of race 
and nationality which keep asunder the peoples who 
ought to be united in the brotherhood of man. The 
duty of true Christians, according to Tolstoi, is to 
offer a passive resistance to the rules which mankind 
has made for the ordering of its affairs. War is the 
spirit of Antichrist, and therefore the Christian 
must refuse to bear arms. If he be dragged to the 
battle-field, he must refuse to fire upon the so-called 
enemy. He has no enemies, no country, no race. If 
he be a Russian, why should he hate the Germans, or 
become specially and exclusively enamoured of the 
French? Against the entente cordiale between France 
and Russia, which he regards as a stimulus to the 
worst passions, Tolstoi directs his heaviest artillery. 
His description of the Franco-Russian fétes is a 
remarkable piece of mordant satire. The banquets, 
the speeches, are orgies of drunkenness and senseless 
verbiage. That civilised beings should express their 
emotions by drinking patriotic toasts is to Tolstoi a 
proof of their insanity. He holds them responsible for 





the lives lost in the pressure of enormous crowds; he 
fastensonevery accident, indeed, as one of theircrimes; 
and he classes them with the delirious girl who, 
having draped her body with the French and Russian 
flags, threw herself into the Seine. Mixed with this 
extravagance are shrewd hints of the incongruity of 
democratic ideals in France with the inflexible 
autocracy in Russia; but the chief burden of the 
strain is that the patriot is either a criminal or a 
fool, that till his eyes are opened to the absurdity of 
racial differences and national boundaries he cannot 
be a Christian; that statesmanship, diplomacy, all 
the arts by which men allow themselves to 
governed, are the devices of selfishness ; that many 
people are really conscious of all this, but are afraid 
to speak their minds; and that when they muster 
courage, a real public opinion, embracing the civilised 
world, will break down the barriers artfully con- 
trived by besotted rulers, and erect the great pillar 
of human brotherhood on the ruins of all the 
* ocracies.” 

That this is pure Anarchy needs no sort of de- 
monstration. It has a literary and psychological 
interest because Tolstoi is a great writer, and 
because the processes of a highly conscientious mind 
which imagines that the letting loose of devils will 
strangle the dogs of war, and establish the reign 
of pure religion, are of considerable value to the 
student. In his impetuous desire to clear the world 
of useless and mischievous conventions, Tolstoi is 
quite unconscious of his own blindness to essential 
facts. There is no greater delusion than that you 
can eliminate physical force by passive resistance. 
There can be no such thing as passive resistance 
on the scale which Tolstoi contemplates. By an im- 
mutable principle of aetion the very revolution which 
is to destroy violence must breed it. Who but a 
mystic can conceive the dissolution of every semblance 
of law without a war against its natural guardians ? 
“The hatred and animosity between nations and 
peoples, fanned by their Governments, would cease ; 
the extolling of military heroism—that is,of murder— 
would be at an end; and, what is of most importance, 
—respect for authorities, abandonment to them of 
the fruitsof one’s labour,and subordination to them— 
would cease, since there is no other reason for them 
but patriotism.” This is the theoretical Anarchist’s 
ideal of a commonwealth in which law, police, and 
the punishment of anti-social offences are to be: made 
needless by an individual quietism which injures 
nobody, an altruism which is capable of every 
sacrifice, a liberty which never trenches upon licence, 
and a universal genius for doing the right thing. 
All these blessings, of which human experience has 
given us no inkling, would be ours if we would only 
get rid of patriotism. That it is not patriotic feeling 
simply which makes us amenable to taxation, Tolstoi 
might learn by studying certain proceedings in the 
House of Commons. The instinct of the citizen for the 
decent administration of public business, parochial or 
national, has nothing to do with his attachment to a 
particular country. Living under a régime which is 
ignorant, arbitrary, and brutal, Tolstoi cannot be 
persuaded that the ordinary mechanism of life 
demands the co-operation of the social elements 
under an authoritative direction. Having no toler- 
ance for the average instincts, seeing in the love of 
music the prelude to debauchery, and in marriage 
only the perpetuation of the animal, he is not likely 
to have a clear comprehension of the vast and 
complex forces which control the social organism. 
What does the Russian peasant care, he asks, for 
the webs of diplomacy? But it is idle to tell us 
that the Russian peasant was insensible to the 
racial and religious impulse which sustained the 
Russian arms against Turkey in 1877. It was to no 
tradition of bureaucracy that Kossuth appealed in 
1848. It was no unwilling conscription which mar- 
shalled the German hosts to the defence of the Rhine 
in 1870. It was not to oblige hereditary despots 
that the Sansculottes fought at Valmy. Patriotism, 
narrow as its horizon may often be, is no mere 
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affair of skilfully organised routine, such as the 
enthusiasm of a regiment for the Czar Alexander II. 
on an occasion described by Tolstoi, when the 
soldiers were carefully instructed to run after the 
Imperial carriage, crossing themselves all the way. 
The man who cannot believe that any spontaneous 
and praiseworthy emotion is generated by the 
military spirit has himself described war with a 
vivid insight never surpassed in literature. Who 
that has read Tolstoi’s marvellous description 
of the defence of Sebastopol can deny to the 
simple soldier an integrity unmixed with baser 
metal? Nations are led, no doubt, into strange 
excesses by the follies of patriotic excitement; 
but at bottom where is the deception of such senti- 
ments as we transcribe from Francois Coppée, whom 
no one will accuse of a bias in favour of officialism ? 
“Car malgré tant de rabachages philanthropiques, il 
y a autre chose dans la guerre que le massacre, le 
pillage, le viol, et l'incendie. Il ya les plus hautes 
vertus, l’esprit de sacrifice et le mépris de la mort. 
Et il n’est pas inutile de rappeler ces vérités élé- 
mentaires dans un temps ot: beaucoup d’honnétes 
gens s’imaginent qu’ilfsuffit pour étre un bon citoyen, 
de payer ses impdts, et de déposer de temps en temps 
un bulletin de vote dans une tirelire.” 

The habit of mind which turns every folly of 
human nature into an unpardonable crime, and at 
the same time affirms that human nature can be 
radically regenerated if every citizen will speak 
his mind freely, and base his resistance to con- 
stituted authority, whether elective or absolutist, 
on the principles of real Christianity, is peculiar 
to the visionary. He wants a brotherhood without 
order, a federation of the world pledged to chaos. 
His theory of evil is that, if left to itself, it will 
get tired, and turn into virtue. In “The Kingdom 
of God Within You,” Tolstoi admits that the with- 
drawal of all punitive control from the vicious 
would expose us to a carnival of horrors. But 
he gravely contends that after a time would 
come a satiety of plunder, lust, and murder, 
and then the millennium would really begin. 
To call this truth, to deduce it as a religion from the 
Sermon on the Mount, to expound it with a literary 
gift of the highest order, and a sincerity beyond dis- 
pute, is an achievement before which the wildest 
fantasies of medieval zealots grow commonplace. 
“La vérité,” says Renan, with“his piercing irony, 
“n’est pas faite pour "homme passionné. Elle se 
réserve aux esprits qui cherchent sans parti pris.” 
To most of us this is a counsel of perfection ; but who 
save the great Russian mystic could have evolved a 
“parti pris” so stupendous as this conception of 


Anarchy ? 








“OFF THE GRASS.” 





FORTNIGHT ago we published a letter from 

a correspondent calling attention to a griev- 
ance which needs to be checked in its beginnings. 
It is the grievance of the children who are being 
warned off the grass in the London parks. Until 
@ comparatively recent date, he told us, “ they had 
access to the grass in all parts of St. James’s Park; 
but of late years the Board of Works has been 
steadily encroaching upon the rights of the public 
by enclosing large portions of the park, until now 
there is but a miserable remnant of it available for 
the use of children and of other dwellers in the city 
who wish to enjoy the sensation of walking upon 
grass instead of on paving-stones.” “Ido not dis- 
pute,” he added, “that the park is made more 
beautiful to look at by this process. Its beauty 
would, no doubt, be still further increased if the 
public were to be excluded from it altogether.” 
Now the quarrel between the child and the gardener 
is, in the nature of things, irreconcilable except 
by the defeat of one party or the other, Which of 
us that ever took our airings in a public park does 





not remember the awful figure of the park-keeper 
and our interminable feud with him? And what 
human and healthy child ever regarded that notice 
which warned him to “keep off the grass” as any- 
thing but an incitement to cross that particular 
piece of greensward and, if possible, to roll on it? 
A generation ago, if our memory serves us, the 
children invariably won as against the park-keepers, 
and we should regard it as a very serious symptom 
of infantile decay if the issue were different in the 
present generation. But in those days it was 
against the rules of the game for the park-keepers to 
do anything more than issue a notice, which was 
sometimes a mere tablet on the grass. For the rest 
it wasa game of Tom Tiddler’s Ground, conducted by 
each side in person. But our correspondent actually 
talks of “enclosing” the tabooed spaces—a practice 
clearly indefensible, according to all notions of honour 
in war, and plainly repugnant to anyone with a 
sense of justice. To speak seriously, we care very 
little that the grass in St. James’s Park, or in any 
other of the London parks, should look like the 
ancestral lawns of a country-house, but we do care 
very much that the children of London shall enjoy 
it to the full, and we do not believe that they 
will do it the slightest damage. The logical 
conclusion of the gardener’s point of view is, 
as our correspondent says, to exclude the public 
altogether. Well, something has been conceded to 
him even in that respect. He has the blessed conso- 
lation of observing that the big gardens of Bucking- 
ham Palace are surrounded by high walls and for 
ever fast closed to his enemies. But when it comes 
to St. James’s Park, the Green Park, Hyde Park, or 
any other public park, we are glad to think that, 
with the aid of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the children 
will defeat him. 

But we are reminded by a circular sent out by 
the “National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty,” that the question of the parks 
is not only a question for London and London 
children. We are in danger, as a country, of seeing 
our “famous spots” gradually enclosed by worse 
enemies than park-keepers. Unfortunately, as an 
old country, we cannot have the benefit of national 
parks, or we might take the whole Lake Country, the 
Valley of the Wharfe, the Derby dales, and some 
stretches of Welsh mountain country, and dedicate 
them for ever to the public, to be kept inviolate of 
“improvers,” jerry-builders, game-preservers, and all 
hotel-keepers except such as were of strictly moder- 
ate, generous, and ungrasping disposition. But such 
a plan might, we fear, under our present backward 
conditions, create difficulties with the people who 
claim to own these delectable places. So, for 
a practical measure in an imperfect world, we fall 
back with gratitude upon the scheme which has been 
devised by the “ National Trust.” This is none other 
than, as the name implies, to form a trust for the 
holding and keeping of “ places which are of value 
to the nation, either from their natural beauty, from 
their historic associations, from the means of educa- 
tion and recreation which they afford, or from any 
other cause.” ‘The owners of such spots, it is thought, 
would often be willing to secure them to the public 
on certain conditions, if there existed some simple 
means of giving effect to their wishes. Why, 
indeed, should not a wealthy man be as willing to 
leave a famous ruin, a historic castle, a noble view, 
or a beautiful lake to the public as to endow a museum 
or build a church? Where local authorities have not 
the power to take land, or the will to manage and 
maintain the bequest, here will be trustees ready to 
render all services. Or suppose an owner of property 
is not prepared to dedicate it to the public, or even 
to admit the public to its enjoyment, but still anxious 
to preserve it from conversion into a building estate. 
Here also the Trust will help his benevolent purpose. 
He may invest it with reversionary interests and 
covenants enforceable at any time for the purpose of 
keeping the land in statu quo. Then, finally, the 
Trust, if it can get the funds, may purchase desirable 
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spots on its own account. For instance, during the 
last two years the top of Snowdon, the island in the 
middle of Grasmere Lake, and the Lodore Falls have 
come into the market. Had the Trust been con- 
stituted, and in funds, it might have bought them 
up. Here, truly, is the very thing we were waiting 
for—an entirely new and original form of benevolence, 
fit to stimulate the wealthy donor whose appetite 
has wearied of commonplace charities. Whoever 
wishes to distinguish himself in this line can 
really do nothing better than endow the National 
Trust with a famous view, or with funds to buy 
up a fine old abbey. Instead of bequeathing a 
painting of the landscape to the local picture gallery, 
let him give the landscape itself to the nation. It is 
not likely to depreciate, it raises no difficult questions 
of taste, colour, or authenticity, though, as the 
national collection in this kind grows big, the “new 
criticism will no doubt develop them. For the 
present, however, there need be no apprehensions, 
and anyone who wishes to aid an excellent move- 
ment has only to communicate with the “ Hon. Sec., 
c/o Kent and Surrey Committee, Great College Street, 
Westminster.” One lady, we are glad to see, has 
already expressed her desire to “ contribute a beauti- 
ful sea-cliff on the coast of Wales,” and others will 
no doubt signify their intentions at the meeting 
which is to be held at Grosvenor House next Tues- 
day, when the Duke of Westminster will preside. 
When the Trust has had a spell of work, there 
will, we hope, be fewer “ Keep off the Grass” and 
“Trespassers will be prosecuted” warnings on the 
countryside. But it occurs to us that many of the 
powers which the National Trust hopes to obtain 
might profitably be exercised also by County 
Councils, District Councils, and even Parish Councils. 
As one of Her Majesty's judges has explained in a 
recent action, it isan inherent right of property, as 
understood in this country, to prevent other persons 
enjoying what you may not wish to enjoy yourself. It 
is even, the judge hinted, one of the chief pleasures of 
property. Wedare not deny it—indeed, the proofs of 
it seem to multiply on all hands. Perhaps it is that 
the landlords are making their last stand against the 
supposed aggressions of the public, but their warning 
notices appear to have grown more numerous and 
more forbidding during the last few years. Weknow 
a stretch of country on the east coast where the 
paths to right and left of the highroad are marked 
—not only “ private,” but “ strictly private,” and 
next year we fully expect tosee them “ private and 
confidential.” In the same district there are a cliff- 
path and a highroad which run parallel at a distance 
from each other of about 300 yards; yet for a space 
of three miles it is impossible to cross from one to 
the other without being warned off as a trespasser. 
Compulsory powers of acquiring rights of way will, 
we hope, do something to mend this state of things. 
If not, a Radical Parliament will need before long to 
look into the whole question of the law of trespass. 








LAZINESS AND THE WILL. 





A. PHILOSOPHIC medical man, in the weekly 
supplement of the Figaro, has recently been 
discussing in a very suggestive manner a subject 
of peculiar interest—nothing less than the cure of 
laziness: not the laziness of the merely idle, but the 
so-called laziness of those who are not willingly lazy. 
He writes especially with reference to those persons 
engaged in the liberal arts and professions who 
experience their energy in the form of fits and 
starts. They find themselves able to put on a spurt 
now and then; they put it on and display for 
a while tremendous force; then they collapse and fall 
into a state, their failure to escape from which is a 


constant source to them of trouble and remorse. The | 


writer is very consoling, at least, to the moral sense of 
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to moral as to physical infirmity, to that malady 
newly named—though not new except in its alleged 
special prevalence at the present day—neurasthenia ; 
and he thinks such laziness can be cured. (Laziness, 
it will be seen, is a bad word here, and so 
is indolence, for it does not imply quite what is 
meant, but it must be used for want of a better.) 
Lazy persons are almost always neuropaths, and 
nervous maladies are simply evil habits of the 
cerebral activity : to cure, then, the curably (that is, 
the unwillingly) lazy—for the vast category of 
the willing, or passive, are hopeless—it becomes 
simply a question of giving the brain better habits, 
a process which may be helped, in certain cases, by 
giving it better nourishment. The writer likens the in- 
tellectual workers of intermittent energies—the fitful 
professors, savants, artists, writers, and so forth—to 
those cab-touts who hang around railway stations all 
day, doing nothing, but who, when the trains arrive, 
put forth tremendous powers of exertion, and follow 
a cab for miles on the chance of getting a job 
at carrying enormous trunks upstairs. The spurt 
proves the existence of latent energy ; if this energy 
could be but employed systematically from day to 
day, instead of being used up in violent and irregular 
efforts, there would be more of it available, the cere- 
bral functions would be performed more healthily, 
and the general system, instead of being dislocated 
and thrown out of gear, would be strengthened. To 
put the matter in another way, one of the cardinal 
symptoms of neurasthenia is incapacity for prolonged 
labour; and this comes of an exhaustion of the brain- 
cells, resulting in fatigue of the whole organism, 
“atony” of the attention, and relaxation of the 
will. You cure neurasthenia by regularising and 
facilitating — by means of a combined course of 
physical hygiene and moral discipline—‘“ the pro- 
cesses of cellular integration and disintegration” ; 
and what cures the neurasthenia will generally 
cure the laziness which is so often but one of its 
symptoms. 

This sounds very plausible. But before considering 
M. de Fleury’s (such is the writer's name) very 
remarkable list of instances, we wish to say that we 
do not think he attaches sufficient value throughout 


his theory to the part played by the will in all this 


question. There is a pathology of the will, distinct 
from the pathology of the nervous system, which 
deserves a special study. Without going into either 
metaphysics or theology ; or without going so far as 
Taine and certain physiologists on the one hand— 
according to whom the cerebral cell, including therein 
the temperament which it incarnates (in other 
language, the soul), is something immutable and 
fatal, which no human force can render better or 
worse—or adopting the Buddhist doctrine of Karma 
on the other, according to which will-power can be 
indefinitely accumulated like every other quality, 
it seems to us that the will-power of each individual 
is a more or less fixed quantity. As each indi- 
vidual is endowed with a certain store of nervous 
energy, no more and no less, so each individual 
is endowed with a certain store of will-power. 
That will-power can, of course, be utilised, regu- 
lated, nourished in some degree; but in quantity 
it cannot be materially altered, and of itself—that 
is, without the intervention of another will, the 
Divine will which the physiologists exclude from 
their calculations—it will only carry its possessor a 
certain distance in any task, including the task of 
regulating the functions of the nervous system, 
which he may set himself to accomplish. Some men 
are gifted with a very feeble will, and some with a 
very strong one; some with a very small stock of 
energy, some with so much energy that, for the 
purposes of exertion, it almost dispenses with the 
necessity of will. Some are given both qualities in 
an enormous degree (Mr. Gladstone and Napoleon 
are instances of this); some get both in a feeble 
degree. Some have a feeble stock of energy and a 
powerful will. It is these latter, we fancy, who will 


those persons, for he attributes their state not so much | be most susceptible to M. de Fieury’s cure for 
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laziness. Certainly it is to this category that belong 
the shining examples he cites for our encouragement. 

Of these examples, we will only refer to two. 
Darwin, who accomplished so mighty a work, had so 
little energy and so much lethargy and cerebral 
delicacy that he was only able to work one good 
hour a day. That was from nine to ten in the 
morning. Then he had to stop, divert himself with 
his family, or read a newspaper or a novel. At half- 
past ten he returned to his laboratory, and remained 
there till twelve. This brought him to the extreme 
limit of his strength. Friends were not allowed to 
visit him in the morning, for an untoward chat 
upset the nicely-adjusted balance by means of 
which he was able to make the most of his 
scant resources. M. Zola, whatever view may be 
taken of the character of his work, is at least 
a writer who has produced an imposing quantity; 
and in furtherance of his aim he has mani- 
fested for years an intellectual power and tenacity 
which have been the astonishment of his con- 
temporaries. Well, M. Zola can only work three 
hours a day. If ever he attempts to pass that limit 
he becomes ill. And even these three hours he can- 
not work consecutively. For one hour after he has 
got up in the morning his mind is lucid and elastic; 
then fatigue begins, his attention wanders, he must 
eat to recover his strength, and read the papers by 
way of relaxation. From ten to twelve he writes 
again—less easily and less well than during the 
initial hour—and after that he is done for the day; 
he is then good for nothing bunt writing letters or 
lounging. For thirteen out of the sixteen hours of 
the working day he is a lazy, an extremely lazy—in 
other words a nerve-exhausted man. 

These are certainly very remarkable instances of 
men of feeble energies and great potential “ laziness,” 
who having measured to a nicety the capacity of 
their physical and intellectual machine, and having 
discovered the best system of turning that capacity 
to account, have succeeded in steadily putting the 
system in practice. So far they are undoubtedly 
most encouraging examples. But there is one 
thing about these two men in regard to which 
we differ from M. de Fleury. So far from 
being persons of weak will-power as he suggests, 
we consider them men whose wills have been 
proved by the event wills of quite abnormal 
strength. The iron steadfastness and regularity 
with which, against all the discouragements and 
temptations of a feeble nervous system, these wills 
persisted in keeping their powers to the accomplish- 
ment of their colossal tasks, has in it something of 
the heroic. Again, Darwin and Zola are differentiated 
from their weaker and more numerous brethren by 
the fact that they also have genius—which is some- 
times defined as an infinite capacity for taking 
trouble. But, when all allowances are made, their 
case is still one which should inspire the ordinary 
victims of neurasthenic laziness not to desvair ; and 
then we have M. de Fleury’s statement that he has 
had experience of cases in which men of neither 
genius nor particular strength of will have been 
unable to free themselves from this paralysis of their 
energies, and to make the utmost use possible to 
their organisation of such talents as Nature has 
given them. Speaking broadly, he declares with 
reassuring emphasis that laziness can be cured. The 
eure he describes must be varied according to 
individual cases, but in principle it is the acquiring 
of some such regular system of economising and 
using one’s energies as that employed by M. 
Zola. The supervision of a friend or medical adviser 
will help the weakling to keep up to his programme. 
By-and-by the system acquires the force of habit, 
and becomes a second nature. As to the restoration 
of the impaired or disturbed nervous system itself— 
which must proceed pari passu—that is, of course, 
a matter for medical direction. It is worth mention- 
ing that the safest and best tonic for the nervous 
system, in M. de Fleury’s opinion, is a hypodermic 
injection of serum. 





OPERA AND CONCERTS. 





{IR AUGUSTUS HARRIS'S latest novelty is M. Bru- 
bh.) neau’s setting of a libretto derived from Zola’s 
story,“ L’ Attaquedu Moulin,” of which theaction takes 
place during the Franco-German war of 1870and 1871. 
In this work, which different writers so differently 
judge, a French captain keeps possession of a mill 
against heavy odds until the full expiration of the 
time during which he had been ordered to hold it. 
He then withdraws, to be replaced by the Germans, 
who, after behaving harshly and cruelly to two 
French civilians who have taken part in the defence 
of the mill, beat a retreat in presence of a vigorous 
attack on the part of the French. Alli this takes 
place to the accompaniment of ugly music badly 
sung. There is method, however, in the music's ugli- 
ness, which is made up of characteristic motives, or 
phrases skilfully interwoven, but with wearisome 
effect. As if to prevent undue monotony, or, it may 
be, in order to paint the horrors of war, the com- 
poser, M. Bruneau, deals largely in discords. It 
does not at all follow, however, that because war 
in many of its aspects is hideous, the music il- 
lustrative of war ought therefore to be hideous 
throughout. Occasionally, as in the love-duet, 
sung by Dominique, one of the defenders of 
the mill, and Francoise, daughter of the pro- 
prietor, there are soft moments. But the music of 
the opera is for the most part harsh and crabbed, as 
was also, it will be remembered, that of Le Réve, by 
the same composer ; and it may be that M. Bruneau 
considers his discordant strains well suited to the 
style and manner of M. Zola, author of Le Réve and 
also of L’Attaque du Moulin. 

French opera has occupied a good deal of Sir 
Augustus Harris’s attention this season; but not so 
much so as to make him neglect the works either of 
Italian or, above all, of German composers. These 
latter have had a short season to themselves at 
Drury Lane, composed for the most part of 
Wagnerian works, from Tanniiiuser and Lohengrin 
to Tristan und Isolde, to the Walkiire and Siegfried, 
but including also two famous works, rather 
neglected of late years, but which were considered 
in former years to sum up all that was excellent in 
the German lyric drama. One of these works is, of 
course, the Fidelio of Beethoven, the other the 
Freischiitz of Weber. Each is a masterpiece. But so 
great in recent times has been the success of 
Wagner's operas that no manager occupying himself 
with German dramatic music has thought it worth 
while to give such antiquated productions as Fidelio 
and Der Freischiitz even atrial. There is one thing 
decidedly old-fashioned about both of them. In 
each the musical pieces are separated from one 
another not by recitative, but by spoken dialogue. 
It is a pity that in his youth, when he had nothing 
better to do, it never struck Wagner that it would 
be a desirable thing to give full operative force both 
to Fidelio and to Der Freischiitz ; each the work of a 
composer for whose genius he entertained a particular 
reverence. Der Freischiitz seems toattract anaudience 
of its own; in the first place, London musical people, 
the ancient opera-goers, whom nothing but Der 
Freischiitz will draw to the theatre, as others can 
only be attracted by Don Giovanni ; and, finally, a 
large number of Germans. The audience was delighted 
with the performance, and the performers seemed 
thoroughly pleased with the audience. The incant- 
ation scene was much more elaborate than it 
usually is on the English and on the Anglo-Italian 
stage, and some of the tempi were quite different 
from those we are accustomed to. Thus, according 
to our traditional standard (derived from Weber 
through the late Sir Julius Benedict), the waltz was 
played only half as fast, the huntsmen’s chorus at 
least twice as fast, as it ought to have been. 

In all the German performances the two leading 
parts have been taken by two thoroughly capable 
artists, Frau Klafsky and Herr Alvary. The latter 
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has a spark of genius in him which renders somewhat 
absurd all remarks as to his alleged want of vocal 
perfection. 

Undeterred by the number of operatic representa- 
tions taking place, concert-giverscontinue their appeals 
to the public; and some of these meet with a ready re- 
sponse, Mile. de Rudio is one of the most brilliant 
pianists of the day. Arriving here from Vienna rather 
late in the summer, she has at least had the ad- 
vantage of not being too much interfered with by 
numerous competitors whose recitals, when the 
season was at its height, filled every concert-room. 
Assisted by an exceedingly clever ‘cellist, Mlle. 
Joseline Dunst, she gave at her well-ordered concert 
a selection of pieces in every style—from Beethoven 
to Chopin, and from Schumann to Liszt. With a mar- 
vellous technique and an abundance of fire she 
plays the showy works of Liszt most effectively. 
There was genuine passion in her rendering of 
Liszt’s powerful transcription of Isolde’s Liebestod, 
and just the sort of liveliness and gaiety that the 
piece demands in her treatment of his really too 
elaborate Neapolitan Carnival. She enters fully, 
moreover, into the spirit of Chopin's poetical music. 
Mile. de Rudio is, in short, a modern pianist of the 
best type. 

The first concert given in this country by Signor 
Caprile showed him to possess a very beautiful 
Italian voice, and a perfect Italian style. Some of 
his best qualities were displayed in a very melodious, 
very artistic canzone by Arthur Hervey on the prom- 
ising subject of Nirvana. Among many other well 
chosen pieces, he sang with good dramatic expression 
the tenor solo and the tenor part in the duet from 
Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles. 








THE DRAMA. 





“Les Rots.” 


HE other day an actor-manager-author button- 
holed me in the street and gave me a “ bit of 
his mind” about the critical maltreatment of which, 
in his triple capacity, he found himself the victim. 
“It is not so much the dishonesty of you critics I 
complain of,” said he, “though some of you are 
dishonest enough, nor your ignorance, though most 
of you are deplorably ignorant; I pass over the 
notorious facts that none of you can write decent 
English, and that all of you have vulgar minds; but 
what amazes and infuriates me is your blindness to 
the obvious—you cannot even see the piece that is 
before you, you overlook what stares everybody else 
in the face.” At the time, I felt that my candid friend 
had overstated his case; but, after glancing at some 
of the press notices of M. Jules Lemaitre’s Les Rois, 
I think I know what he meant. In more quarters than 
one this play has been described as a mere “actuality,” 
an attempt to make capital out of a newspaper 
scandal, a dramatisation of a tragedy that happened 
not so long ago in a certain royal family. And this, 
if you please, because of what takes place in a brief 
scene in one act out of four. This is to misunderstand 
the whole significance of this play, to mistake for a 
drama of paltry mechanical action what is really a 
drama of profound ideas. Such perversity of criticism 
is unpardonable—or would be if M. Lemaitre himself 
had not furnished some slight shadow of an excuse 
for it. Let us examine the ideas of his drama and 
try to see, in passing, how far he is to blame for 
their failure to come home to careless observers. 
The theme of the play is announced at the outset 
in a sentence addressed by one courtier—we are at 
the Court of Alfania in the year 1900—to another: 
“les rois s’en vont.” Kingship, the monarchical 
idea, is disappearing, it has become an anachronism, 
a “creed outworn”™; and kings have become “ de- 
classés.” They represent a tradition, a general 
conception of the world, of which the meaning is 
lost. Society is founded upon a certain number 





of fictions which, until the life has gone out of them, 
are accepted as truths, and so are truths—pro- 
visionally. When these fictions are dead and people 
have ceased to believe in them—when, in fact, they 
have become the “old clothes” of Teufelsdrockh’s 
philosophy—they become ridiculous, and those who 
continue to represent them become mere eccentrics— 
foreign bodies in the social organism. This, accord- 
ing to M. Lemaitre’s play, is the fate of kings. 
And, whether the monarchs are absolute or liberal, 
whether they cling to the theory of inspiration or 
try rationalism and the adaptation of old formulas 
to new conditions, the result is the same. 

Both types of kingship are found in the royal 
family of Alfania. The aged Christian XVI. is a 
king of intransigent principles, a king with a faith 
in his providential mission; zealous, rigid, narrow. 
But after fifty years of absolute rule he has to 
confess to nothing but failure. For the people he is 
a “tyrant,” for his courtiers he is only an old bore, 
a fossil, “ vieux jeu"; and so he abdicates in favour 
of his eldest son, Prince Hermann. Hermann is an 
intellectual, contemplative man, a humanitarian, in 
sympathy with modern ideas, and unable to take 
the notion of kingship seriously. But he accepts his 
position and tries to make the best of it—tries 
government by good intentions and confidence in 
the wisdom of the governed. Then he finds—and 
this is the real tragedy of the play, the failure of 
enlightenment in a world not yet prepared for it— 
that the governed are not wise, and that lax rule is 
more disastrous, sheds more blood in the end, than 
unintelligent despotism. He allows the people to 
“demonstrate” under the windows of his palace, 
tries to act up to the modern theory that discontent 
is ipso facto relieved by being allowed free expression. 
And as the clamour of the mob is heard nearer and 
nearer, we see the man watching at the window in 
an agony of suspense. All his convictions, his 
principles of pity, humanity, government by 
benevolence, are at stake; they hang upon the 
behaviour of the crowd without, its gentleness 
or ferocity, its good sense or stupidity. ‘“ Mon 
Dieu!” he prays aloud, “faites que ce peuple 
comprenne! Faites que ce peuple ne soit pas 
méchant!" But the mob behaves as mobs will; 
there is a riot, and a volley has to be fired. “ Ah! 
les brutes! les brutes! les brutes!” cries Hermann, 
burying his head in his hands and stopping his ears 
to keep out the rattle of the musketry and the 
groans of the wounded ; “ mais pourquoi, mon Dieu? 
pourquoi?” Monarchy, on the plan of intelligent 
liberalism, has been as dire a failure as pigheaded 
absolutism. Kings are an anachronism. “Les rois 
sen vont.” Note that although M. Lemaitre is here 
dealing with ideas of large philosophic and political 
import, he has yet contrived to be intensely dramatic. 
And the drama is all the more intense because it is 
not seen, only heard through the window. “ There 
is nothing so interesting,” says Victor Hugo, “as an 
event which is happening on the other side of a 
closed door.” This drama, which is only divined, is 
far more poignant than if it actually took place on 
the stage. You hear the hoarse word of command, 
the roll of the drums, the yells of derision from the 
crowd suddenly changing to shrieks and groans; all 
you have on the stage is Hermann stopping his ears 
and shouting, “ Les brutes! les brutes! les brutes! 
pourquoi, mon Dieu? mais pourquoi?” Shakespeare 
has made fine dramatic use of the passions and 
stupidity of the mob in Julius Cesar, and Ibsen in 
An Enemy of the People ; but I think an even finer 
use has been made of them by M. Lemaitre in the 
second act of Les Rois. 

Hermann’s liberalism has not been played, if the 
expression may be pardoned, entirely off his own 
bat. It has been in great measure inspired by a 
lady of the Court, Frida de Thalberg, who acts as 
the Prince’s good angel, Egeria, and conscience- 
keeper, while she herself is but the instrument of 
one Audotia Litanieff, a revolutionary fanatic, a sort 
of glorified Louise Michel. The Platonic relations 
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between Frida and the Prince are on the point of 
changing their character when the Princess Wil- 
helmina, Hermann’s wife, an enthusiast for absolu- 
tism, “more royalist than the King,’ comes upon 
the pair and, taking up a revolver in jealous fury, 
shoots her husband through the heart. This is the 
incident which some persons have hastily fastened 
upon as the motive of the whole play. Their only 
excuse—an inadequate one, but still an excuse of some 
sort—is, I think, that the position of Hermann between 
Frida and Wilhelmina is somewhat too crudely and 
summarily presented. The influence of Frida upon the 
Prince is not worked out, nor the contrast between 
the two women. The plain truth I take to be this: 
Wilhelmina had to be played by Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, and as the part is, at the best, a small 
one, that of Frida had to be reduced to almost 
infinitesimal proportions. (Audotia Litanieff, an 
important personage in the novel on which the 
play is founded, disappears altogether.) It is im- 
possible to take any interest in the stage Frida, 
difficult to take more than a lukewarm interest in 
Wilhelmina, so that the conflict of the ideas re- 
presented by the two women drops out of sight, 
and the “sensational” elements of the business, 
the pistol-shooting and so forth, come into undue 
prominence. 

To the same cause—the exigencies of the stage— 
must, I suppose, be attributed the comparatively in- 
effective presentation of two other types of princely 
failure, Otto, King Christian’s second son, and 
Renaud, his nephew. Both characters are developed 
with success in the novel; Otto, the royal brute, 
spendthrift and sensualist, and Renaud, the type of 
“décadent” prince, the Bohemian who laughs at 
royalty as an opera-bouffe absurdity, marries a circus- 
rider, and finally, resigning his pretensions, goes 
cattle-ranching in the Far West. On the stage, Otto 
becomes the “wicked squire” of melodrama, and 
Renaud a mere super. 

The end of it allispatheticenough—Christian para- 
lysed with age and infirmity ; his two sons both slain 
on the same night, Hermann as we have seen, Otto 
by a game-keeper who has discovered him ina vulgar 
intrigue; and Wilhelmina, with her husband's blood 
on her hands, appointed regent for a child whose 


sickly constitution, the inheritance of generations of. 


loveless political marriages, destines him to an early 
death. “ Les rois s’en vont.” A. B. W. 








IN ANGONILAND,—I. 





Nrvumal, B.C.A., February 10th. 


ERHAPS I shall not be wrong in assuming 
that very few people in England know where 
Ntumbi is. It is not marked on any map that I am 
aware of; but so far as I can make out, it seems to 
be the name applied to a collection of villages on the 
western edge of the plain which extends from the 
Kirk Range to the Shiré River. The Kirk Range 
figures, I believe, in most maps, but I doubt whether 
they go so far as to give any names of individual 
mountains—Dzonze, or Mvai, or Lipepete—by which 
our position could be identified. Chirobwe—visible 
as a blue, jagged mass, far away to the north, near 
Livlezi, where the Free Church of Scotland have 
their mission station—is the hill most likely to be 
known to the outside world. 
Ntumbi is some forty miles from Matope on the 
Shiré, and some eighty from Blantyre. It is an easy 
machila journey of three days—with good carriers— 
and two or three relays of swift runners could take 
a message from one place to the other within the 
twenty-four hours. No wheeled vehicle of any kind 
has ever been seen at Ntumbi, nor any horse: his 
Mang’anja name, kavalu, betrays his foreignness to 
these regions—as does the Zulu u-hashi. 
But a middle-aged village headman—a decent 
and reputable person, Sambamlopa by name—says 
that once, how long ago he seems unable to specify, 





he saw a white man,a mzungu with a beard, who 
passed here riding on a buru (donkey). This white 
man may have been the late Dr. Henry, of Livlezi ;* 
but, whether this be so or not, he and his ass have 
passed into the shadowland of tradition, and return 
no more. Thetenga-tenga man has the road all to him- 
self—and, here, when we say the road, we mean the 
unaltered and unsophisticated native path, wherein 
men walk in single file and forego the luxury of con- 
fidential conversation, and which just now, in the 
height of the rains, is so overhung with the rich, rank 
grass as sometimes rather to be felt out with the feet 
than seen. From the height on which the Church 
of Scotland Mission House stands, you may now 
and then see—according to the distance—a file of 
men, or a string of black dots, passing across the 
green levels, like figures across the disc of a magic- 
lantern, and will know that it is an ulendo, or what 
people in some parts of this continent call a ka/fila, 
or others, again, a caravan. They may be carrying 
their own private ventures done up in bark-cloth 
bundles ; or they may be out with spear and shield 
—the oval hide shield so familiar in Zulu trophies— 
“ requisitioning” goats, fowls, maize, beans, or what- 
ever they can lay their hands on, for Chatantumba, 
the chief, who lives on a barren plateau far away, 
where they seem to be perpetually hungry and under 
the continued necessity of sending out foraging 
parties. Or they may bear on those many-tailed 
heads of theirs loads, neatly sewn up in sacking, and 
marked with the paint-brush of the Mzungu, for the 
African Lakes Company, or the Missions. 
Angoniland is nominally part of the British 
Empire, but the outward and visible signs of the 
same are nowhere in evidence—in this district, at 
least, for the term is a wide one, covering a great 
deal of the country west of Lake Nyasa, up to the 
middle, if not the north end of the lake. Indeed, I 
have heard this latter part spoken of as “the real 
Angoniland ”—of which we, here in the south, know 
but the fringes and outskirts. They say that next 
year there will be an Administration post, and a tax- 
collector, and a force of Sikhs to back him in his 
collecting, and then I fear that, in the words of 
Ancient Pistol, ‘‘ there will, be smiles.” For we all 
know what that is of which neither force nor fraud 
can deprive the Highlander—which is but another 
application of the philosophical maxim ex nihilo 
nihil fit; and where the taxes are to come from, 
when the people can hardly live on the land, is a 
problem worthy the intellect of the schoolmen, 
Parts of the plain alluded to are covered with 
black alluvial soil, and seem tolerably fertile. 
The people cultivate good-sized plots of maize, 
with beans, pumpkins, and ground-nuts, and, now 
and then, some chinangwa (cassava). But you 
constantly see them gathering leaves to eat with 
their maize-porridge as ndiwo (relish) — which 
they never do when they can get anything more 
“ filling at the price” than green stuff. Also it is 
significant that they will point out to you wild 
plants not used as food in a general way, but only 
“ when the hunger comes ”—ku ka dza njala. More- 
over, they are insectivorous to a degree not expected 
of well-fed races.t Large grasshoppers of various 
sorts, including the great crimson-winged “ Emperor” 
locust—winged white ants, taken at swarming-time, 
and roasted, like coffee, by being stirred round and 
round in an iron pot—loathly fat white grubs, and a 
beautiful dark bluish-green beetle, about an inch and 
a half in length, which I only know by the native 
name, kumbutera—all these are welcome additions to 
their cuisine. It is a marvel to me, however, that 
thrifty as they are, they should fail to take 
advantage of the bounty of a Providence which has 





* Dr. Henry died in July, 1893. His gifts as a linguist were 
remarkable, and he will be remembered as an important contributor 
to the knowledge of African languages. But the donkey-rider might 
also have been Mr. F. Moir, of the African Lakes Company—locally 
known as Chindebvu, or Big Beard. 

+ Besides, the large numbers who every dry season cross the Shiré 
in search of work—as mentioned in a former paper—show that they 
do not find living easy at home. 
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stocked their land with snails such as no French 
vineyard ever fattened—monster snails—giants of 
the prime—with spiral pointed shells three or four 
inches long—nay, I have measured one of five inches. 
There is something positively uncanny in seeing one 
of these beasts out on the prowl at the beginning of 
the rains. One thinks what short work he, and two 
or three more like unto himself, would make of a 
choice lettuce-bed—could they get at it. One reflects 
sadly what a pity it is that one does not and cannot 
like consommé aux escargots, or any similar concoc- 
tion to be ordered in a Lyons restaurant :—were it 
not for that more than British aversion (since it 
extends to all molluses save oysters properly dis- 
guised in patties or otherwise), how easily might one 
dine like Heliogabalus! Perhaps, one reflected, also 
with a certain cheap charity, that here was as good 
as a soup-kitchen to natives who, since they eat white 
grubs, can't be so very particular! But, if so, one 
reckoned without one’s host. The Angoni, Yaos, 
Matengo, and all the rest of them, hold the snail in 
horror. They will not touch him, they will scarcely 
even look at him. “Throw it away, Donne! Don't 
touch it; it’s bad—cho ipa!” is the cry when 
they see one holding a specimen between finger 
and thumb, for closer examination. Even the fowls 
—which are never fed here, but left to their own 
devices, and banquet impartially on grasshoppers 
and what they can pick up in the neighbourhood of 
the grain-mortar—refuse to touch them. I cannot 
discover that they are poisonous, or differ in any 
important particular, save the shape of the shell, 
from the mollusc so much esteemed in France. 
Perhaps there is some reason, rooted in custom and 
tradition, akin to that which makes some tribes 
abstain from fish and most from eggs. But this 
lands us into a subject which still needs a great 
deal of investigating. And we must return to the 
Utumbi plain. 

Some of it is open grass-land, very fresh and 
green just now, where the village goats are pastured 
by diminutive goatherds. Some, as already stated, 
is covered with maize—eight or nine feet high in 
some places, at this time of writing—putting forth 
crimson and pale-green tassels, and rustling in the 
wind its strong, broad blades of shining emerald- 
green. Here and there is a large tree, spared by the 
forest fires—a huge wild fig, with space for a whole 
impi to camp under its spreading branches—or 
a mfunguti with its hanging gourds, like immense 
ill-grown cucumbers, but solid, hard, and heavy as 
lead, and not capable of being put to any good use, 
so far as I know. Other parts—indeed, a great deal 
of it—are bush, of the overgrown orchard type. 
Through the grass-land winds a reed-grown stream, 
or, more properly, what is called in Cape Colony a 
vley, since, in the dry season, it experiences lapses of 
continuity, and you may pass dry-shod over meadow- 
land which ought to be its course; and, even when 
fullest, it is rather an irregular series of pools than a 
running stream. Four miles away the Rivi-Rivi 
runs crystal-clear through a rocky bed past the 
African Lakes Company's estate—a singing stream 
in the driest August weather; a turbid torrent, 
forty feet wide, in February and March. Inter- 
mittently, that is, for it rises and falls with surprising 
rapidity : and the rustic—or, rather, the tenga-tenga 
man—who sits on the bank dum defluat amnis, is 
not such a fool as one might hastily conclude. A 
mile or two beyond the Rivi-Rivi is another beautiful 
clear stream—the Kapeni—its banks haunted by 
lions, whose distant roar one sometimes hears from 
the Ntumbi Hills. Sometimes, too—though hunters 
are generally supposed to have driven them from 
the district—a herd of elephants comes down to 
drink and bathe. 

Between these two streams all is bush—the 
irregular orchard-like bush of these parts, with its 
open, grassy glades, small acacias, and copaifera trees 
—and here and there a huge, spreading wild fig, or 
a mahogany tree. The largest trees grow along the 
watercourses, with great cable-like lianas hanging 





from their branches and dipping into the water—for 
the monkeys to swing from. 

Behind the Ntumbi foot-hills there is bush again, 
stretching away up hill and down dale—sparse in 
the quartz-strewn slopes, thicker in the valleys— 
endless depths of greenness. It clothes the flanks of 
Dzonzo—it clothes the whole of those queer, small, 
conical hills—Bangala, and Kongwazizira—there 
are dozens more like them, wherever you turn in 
this country—it reaches up to the shoulder of Mvai, 
cleft in three, like the Eildon hills; but the triple 
peak stands out sharp and bare against the sky, its 
highest point crowned with an aiguille of grey 
granite. Beyond that, I believe, lies the treeless 


plateau where Chatantumba lives and keeps his cattle | 
kraals, and his herdsmen try aa keep warm in the | 


cold season over fires of chimanga-cobs. 
A. WERNER. 
April 30th, 1894. 
Since the references to taxation in the fore- 
going article were written, it appears that an attempt 
has already been made to collect taxes in Angoni- 
land, and there has been trouble in consequence. I 
have heard no details as yet; but it is surely greatly 
to be deplored that an English Administration should 
try to wring revenue froma people for whom it has 
done absolutely nothing. There is, at present, no 
president in Angoniland, no magistrate, and no police 
force, nor am I aware that the Administration has 
constructed any roads or bridges. No protection 
has ever been afforded by Government against the 
constant petty raids of Chatantumba, Chifisi, and 
others. Moreover, as already pointed out, such 
taxation would come cruelly heavy on the people, 
and searcely add anything appreciable to the revenue. 
As H.M. Commissioner is, at present, absent on 
leave, it may be hoped that if anything of the sort 
really has happened, it originated in the unauthorised 
action of subordinate officials. But public opinion in 
general knows—and I fear cares—little what goes on 
in this remote corner of the world; and such are the 
conditions under which abuses are generated. 
A. W. 








THE LAST PAGAN. 





T was long since the grey priests, voyaging from 
overseas, had landed in the country. The story 
of their coming had already become an old, dark 
tale, and men shuddered for the wickedness of 
dimly-realised forefathers, who had slain many of 
the strangers by the altars of the gods they strove 
to dispossess. Now those gods were dethroned, and 
their names almost passed out of memory, the 
altars were cold. The priests, already regarding 
themselves as members of an order long established 
in the land, had seized upon the holy places and 
proclaimed themselves the interpreters of their 
mysteries; so that if water healed, or a sick child 
recovered strength when it had been passed at 
sunrise through the holed stone, the people no 
longer gave thanks to the old gods, who had been 
wont to confer their mercies by these means through- 
out all the centuries which had been before the 
coming of the priests from overseas. 

Even the senseless dead might no longer get the 
purification of flame. There was need that their 
miserable bodies should be kept whole, and so they 
were laid in graves digged in the earth, where the 
unclean worm might prey on them; and the grey 
priests muttered prayers above, and sprinkled water 
themselves had sanctified by virtue of their words. 
For they had waxed strong in the land, taking toll 
of all who visited the holy places which had been 
holy long before their coming; and the people dared 
not speak of the faith which their fathers had held. 

But there was one man whom the priests had 
ever hated ; for he had made a mock of their teach- 
ing, saying he would still worship the gods who 
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revealed themselves in moon and sun, in the green 
of leaves and grass, and in the abiding silence of 
hills and moorland. All his life long they had 
followed him with heavy persecution, bidding all 
men shun him, and making it a virtue to injure him. 
For once, whilst he was young, he had conformed to 
the teaching of one who was before them in the land; 
and, because it was told him that the old gods would 
assuredly betray their worshippers to eternal flames, 
he had persuaded the girl whom he loved to do like- 
wise. But the holy bread had choked her, the wine 
of the sacrament been as poison; so that she died 
before the grey priest on the Carn Dhu. And the 
people had stoned the priest until he died upon the 
hillside ; and this man had cast off the new faith, 
fearing the gods who had shown the might of their 
anger in the death of the girl whom he loved. 

And so, when the priests got power, this man was 
taken as the incarnation of the old things against 
which they had fought and still were fighting; for 
the old things were deep in the hearts even of those 
who denied them altogether. Yet he was also a 
common man, and open to the full effect of their 
malice. Had they held full sway he must have 
perished very quickly; but, though he was old 
beyond all others in that country, there were still 
some in whose hearts the voices of the banished gods 
spoke. Because the power of the priests was great, 
and to disobey them dangerous, they feigned to do 
in all things as they commanded. But, for some 
reason less plain to themselves, they also feared the 
gods they had put away; and the outcast, being 
able to tell them what was their will, had a power 
among them which was all the greater because they 
usually carried themselves as if they also hated and 
scorned him. 

The old man dwelt alone in a cave upon the 
summit of a great stony hill above the sea; and 
upon a certain day (a festival of the forgotten gods) 
the people to whom he had been a teacher gathered 
here as soon as darkness had fallen over the land 
and they could come unseen. They found the old 
man waiting, seated upon a block of stone at the 
mouth of the cave, his face like the face of the dead. 
And when he had seen them he spoke. 

“My children,” he said, “the weight of many 
years is upon me, and I sink swiftly towards death. 
More things than ye know of will die with me.” 

The people wailed, and cried aloud in their dis- 
tress, saying, “ Who shall teach us the things men 
need to know, if thou be taken from us? What can 
the grey priests tell us?” 

The old man sighed. “The gods will return,” he 
said. “The priests will yet be driven into the sea 
whence they came, though it may be the youngest 
among you will not see the day. But, since I am to 
die, let me die utterly, and not feed the worms. 
I shall pass before the sunrise. Stay with me until 
then, and, when the spirit is gone out of me, lay a 
stone against the mouth of the cave and go hence, 
saying nothing to the priests. But at night do ye 
come back; and let my body be burned and the 
ashes of it cast into the sea. It is not proper I 
should be laid in earth. Do ye promise?” 

And the people promised. 

Then the old man stretched himself upon a couch 
of heather within the cave, and before the sun was 
risen he died, even as he had foretold. The people 
watched in silence, and when the spirit was gone out 
of him they laid a great stone against the mouth of 
the cave and went into their own homes. Through- 
out the day they were as the folk around them, but 
at night they stole forth to the hill above the sea, 
bearing logs and cloven wood. They cut the tall 
heather where it grew, and piled the logs upon it, 
working in silence and awe, because of the old man 
who lay dead in the cave hard by. And when the 
pyre was raised they moved away the stone which 
had closed the mouth of the cave and bore him 
thither. Then one of them brought dried leaves and 
laid them among the heather under the logs, and 
with a flint struck a spark which kindled them. At 





first there was only smoke. Then a flame began to 
spread among the heather, and the people stood back. 

The flames grew, and the burning heather hissed 
and crackled. As the tawny golden smoke parted 
before the wind they saw the white face of the old 
man lying as in sleep on a cushion of brown fern. 
And when the wood caught fire the spirit of song 
came upon them, and they danced about the 
pyre, chanting a hymn which he had taught 
them. They sang of the forgotten gods who made 
the corn to grow and the earth to be clothed in 
loveliness: the gods who made the hills for their 
habitation revealed themselves in the shining of 
moon and sun and stars, and gave to men the fire 
which purifies. And while they sang the flames leapt 
higher and higher, and the old man sank into them 
as a sodden log sinks in water. Now some fetched 
more heather, and tore thick branches from the old 
trailing gorse to fling on the pile, whilst the others 
still continued to sing, dancing about the flames as 
their dead fathers were wont to do. 

But the stars had travelled long in their courses, 
and the sky turned grey. Gradually the people 
ceased from singing, and the fire sank lower and 
lower. They stood silent at last, and the chill light 
of the morning showed a pile of grey ashes, with 
glowing embers underneath. They could trace the 
outline of something dimly resembling the figure of 
aman. Anda cold wind came from the sea, so that 
they shivered, and the light ash was blown against 
them. 

Then a man brought forth a great earthen vessel, 
and into this they collected the ashes, still inter- 
spersed with glowing embers. Small flames broke 
out again as they stirred the pile, but they lasted 
but a little time. Presently the task of the men was 
ended. The sky turned rose-red as they descended, 
making for a high point of the cliffs. The larks had 
begun to sing, but the sea lay livid and grey in the 
shadow of the cliff. They paused a moment, then 
flung the earthen vessel from them. It turned in 
falling, and a smoke of grey dust was scattered in 
the air. The charred bones fell more swiftly ; and, 
as the sea-gulls rose, circling and screaming in the 
gloom which hung about the face of the cliff, the men 
turned from the sea and went into their own homes. 

H. D. Lowry. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





A CRY FROM THE LIBRARY. 


S1r,—I was delighted the other day to read that Mr. Thomas 
Hardy had decided, in changing his publishers, to bring out a 
uniform edition of his works ; not merely that it will be possible 
for admirers of this fine writer to obtain his earlier writings— 
one of them has been out of print for some time—but because it 
will restore something like order and arrangement in our book- 
shelves. For my part, I am not amongst those who care nothing 
about the outside of the platter: I like a good book to have a 
tempting exterior; and, moreover, having a pretty extensive 
library, I like all books by one author to catch the eye readily 
by a uniform binding. 

Some people, I am aware, take a positive joy in having their 
authors tricked out in a multiplicity of uniforms. Their shelves 
are a perfect motley—a bewildering chaos of editions. Dickens 
and Scott appear in a dozen distinct styles of binding. A friend 
of mine, having a favourite author in uniform backs, prefers to 
alternate them upon his shelves with other authors, on the 
ground that he can read the titles more distinctly. = own 
opinion is very different. I love to see the writer in whom I 
delight arrayed in suitable colours and placed next to a com- 
panion of congenial temper. Take Mr. Hardy once again as an 
example. if I want “Tess” at present, I have to search in one 

lace; “ Life’s Little Lronies” 1 find in another, “The Wood. 
anders” in another, and “ Far From the Madding Crowd” I 
find amongst a uniform edition of eight of his works brought 
out last year by Sampson Low. Four different styles of binding 
for one author is perplexing and irritating. When novelists have 
deliberately been associated with one colour, why do they vex the’ 
souls of their admirers by changing their hue with each fresh 
volume like the chameleon ? Not from a desire for Procrustean 
similarity in books, but from a dislike for the scattering of books 
by the same author over a bookcase, do I make my protest,— 

ours, etc., Book-BUYER, 
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IN A COPY OF THE “COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 


—_eoeo— 


| —er--" Nes quaint Izaak (now with God) would 
scorn 
The fellowship of one who never plied, 
By spooming river or the shrill brook’s side, 
That craft of which the true are free-men born. 
“ Vertue and gentlenesse,” alas! forsworn, 
My cheerless days would shame his brotherhood ; 
Yet dear I hold, as he, the secret wood, 
The dew-starred fallows, and the fresh May morn. 
Dear you, too, hold them ; yea, and dearer still 
We love this gentle voice that sweetly breaks 
The blank years’ hush. As to some sacred spot, 
Here may you somewhiles turn, and rest at will 
When weary time your blithe youth overtakes, 
When I am sped, when I am clean forgot. 
J. A. NICKLIN. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





* LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA.” 


ET us start by taking Mr. Meredith’s style for 
granted. As regularly as he gives usa new novel 
certain critics arise from their seats and declare that 
they cannot understand him. In some cases it is 
scarcely obvious that they deserve to: in any case 
the complaint grows tiresome. May we not admit 
Mr. Meredith’s style to be; difficult as well as distin- 
guished, and at the same time modestly recognise the 
hopelessness, at this time of day, of instructing him 
in choicer ways of expression ? 


Setting aside, then, its difficulties of imagery and 
phraseology—and these are fewer than usual—we 
have in “ Lord Ormont and his Aminta” a plain story 
straightforwardly told: a tale of three noble souls: 
a tragedy, the gloom of which is sensibly lightened, 
if not dispelled, by our constant respect for each of 
the three protagonists; by our constant conviction 
that, their souls being all of true metal, affliction 
is for them a process of purification; and by the 
faith constantly inspired in us by Mr. Meredith 
that this life of ours is no cruel practical joke, 
but a gift to be shaped to noble ends. Here 
is a rough outline of the story :—A certain boys’ 
school and a certain neighbouring girls’ school, 
known to us as “ Cuper’s boys” and “ Miss Vincent's 
girls,” have a common enthtisiasm for one of our 
national soldier-heroes—an Earl of Ormont, whose 
brave but somewhat high-handed exploits in India 
meet with the usual newspaper criticism at home 
and the usual pick-thank gratitude from burgess 
Britons always inclined to revulsion after a danger 
is past. Lord Ormont hotly defends his conduct in 
the newspapers; and, being no scribe, does but 
injure a good case. For a time a cloud of public 
ingratitude obscures our best cavalry general. But 
for Cuper’s boys and Miss Vincent's girls he remains 
the unparalleled hero of their young enthusiasm ; 
and notably for two of them—king and queen of 
their schools—“ Matey” Weyburn and “ Browny” 
Farren. Common worship of Lord Ormont first 
drew them together: and upon it were laid the 
foundations of a boy's and a girl's first love. An 
aunt, how ever, promptly interfered, ana “ Browny ” 
and “ Matey’” were parted. 


Years after, Fate, in one of ~~ most freakish 
moods, brings them together. “Browny,” or Aminta, 
has become the wife of her hero, Lord Ormont, now 
an elderly man; “ Matey,” or Matthew Weyburn, is 
his secretary. Lord Ormont’s marriage to his 
Aminta was legally performed at the British 
Embassy in Madrid. But in his sullen indignation 
with English society he keeps Aminta aloof from it, 
excluded from the sphere that should naturally lie 
open to the Countess of Ormont; refuses to make 
his marriage public; and cruelly exposes her to ill- 
natured whispers, to the society of second-rate 
people and the attentions of doubtful men. The 





secretary sees this and must keep honourable silence. 
Aminta feels, and struggles to keep,an honourable 
love for her lord. But the treatment chokes her 
esteem and slays her love, or rather turns the flood 
of it towards the “ Matey ” of old days, her first love 
and now her silent protector. Then ensues a hard 
fight for these two, long and staunchly fought out, 
each striving to keep faith with an intolerable situa- 
tion and bend nature to its service. They have 
almost succeeded. They part, leaving their loves 
unspoken. Weyburn starts to found an interna- 
tional school in Switzerland, and Aminta goes on a 
visit to a former school-fellow at Harwich ; but she 
cannot go back to her position of Countess of 
Ormont. Her love being dead, with her ambitions, 
she finds it only the more unbearable that her 
husband should now at length be waking up to the 
injustice he has done, and taking steps to secure for 
her the social acknowledgment that should have 
been hers from the first. And so it happens that, 
while the Earl is persuading his sister to call upon 
Aminta, Aminta’s letter of farewell is put into his 
hands. Then at length the bandage is struck away 
from his eyes, and he knows what he has done and 
what he has lost. 


But the lovers are not kept apart. Weyburn is 
starting for Switzerland when from the deck of his 
yawl, working down the coast and close in shore, he 
spies Aminta—“ Browny "—bathing. The impulse is 
irresistible. He dives in pursuit; overtakes her; 
and there, as they swim side by side in the sea’s 
elemental embrace, their hearts are unlocked and 
their love told—a chapter that only a master could 
have dared to imagine, written wonderfully, breath- 
ing nature and the old “ Richard Feverel” charm. 
An hour or two later, on shore, their troth is solemnly 
plighted. Weyburn puts their case thus :—“I shall 
not consider that we are malefactors. We have the 
world against us. It will not keep us from trying 
to serve it. And there are hints of humaner opinions ; 
it’s not all a huge rolling block of a Juggernaut. Our 
case could be pleaded before it .... We commit 
this indiscretion. With a world against us, our love 
and labour are constantly on trial; we must have 
great hearts, and if the world is hostile we are not 


‘to blame it. In the nature of things it could not be 


otherwise. My own soul, we have to see that we do 
—though not publicly, not insolently—offend good 
citizenship. But we believe—I with my whole faith, 
and I may say it of you—that we are not offending 
Divine law.” And so Aminta goes with Weyburn, 
to share his work in Switzerland. 


I have called this a tragedy. Although in the 
end two of its three protagonists attain to qualified 
happiness, the story is, indeed, conceived and planned 
within the strictest rules of pure tragedy. How 
easy it had been to insert a touch of the contemptible, 
the repulsive, in the drawing of Lord Ormont, and 
thus easily win our pardon for the pair who (as 
Weyburn admits) offend against good citizenship! 
How certainly had the ordinary bungler set to work 
to portray Aminta as a sensitive woman in revolt 
against an unamiable, even despicable, spouse! And, 
in such hands, the problem being unfairly stated, 
how worthless had been the solution! But listen to 
Aristotle and the immortal law of pure fiction :— 


“"Avdynn Spa toy Kadas tyovra uwidov . . . weraBddAcw 
obk eis ebruxlay ex Svorvxlas, 4AAa Tobvavtioy ef ebruxias els 
bveruxlay, uh 31a pwoxOnplary, AAAG Bi’ Guapriay pweydany.” 


Let me roughly translate— 


“A fairly-constructed tragedy, then, must 
make the transference, not to good fortune out 
of evil fortune, but to evil fortune out of good ; 
and not through wickedness, but through some 
great error.” 


And Aristotle expressly lays down that the sufferer 
should be one who, being neither eminently just nor 
eminently wicked, is for other reasons of sufficient 
eminence to make his fall into misfortune a striking 
event. He instances (dipus and Thyestes. 
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Now apply this to Lord Ormont’s case. He is a 
person of eminence and strong will, and his humilia- 
tion is great; but it is brought about by his great 
error, not by his wickedness. He is presented to 
us as a lovable man, scorning all that is mean or 
dishonourable. The fault lies not with his nature, 
but with the habits of thought—the conventional 
opinions upon womankind—in which he has been 
reared. Throughout, and even when we feel most 
indignantly for Aminta, we know that she is in the 
hands of a gentleman, clean of honour and infinitely 
magnanimous. His magnanimity is accentuated for 
us at the very close of the book, where—splendid 
irony !—we find him sending a rickety grand-nephew 
to Weyburn’s School, to be made intoaman. No, 
the fault is not his, but lies deep amid those notions 
of womankind in which he has been trained. He 
pays heroically for his error, and it is Mr. Meredith's 
triumph that our liking and respect are with the 
warrior to the last. 


And yet even Mr. Meredith could only achieve 
this triumph at some cost. Sensible that Lord 
Ormont’s unconscious cruelty towards Aminta might 
have revolted us, had Lord Ormont’s fixed notions 
about women been the only cause, he has cast about 
for a subsidiary reason, and discovered—a most 
unhappy discovery, it seems to me—Aminta’s aunt, 
the egregious, insufferable Mrs. Nargett Pagnell. I 
confess that Mr. Meredith’s studies in vulgarity 
always seem to me a trifle inhuman. Even the 
much-admired Mrs. Chump in “Sandra Belloni” 
remains a nightmare to me, and Mrs. Nargett 
Pagnell is not treated to half the humorous 
tolerance expended on Mrs. Chump. The points 
against Aminta’s wretched aunt are pressed home 
ruthlessly, savagely; the exposure is merciless; in 
the end the poor woman dangles like a beaten doll 
on a clothes-line. Far happier are Mr. Meredith’s 
studies in the eccentricities of good breeding, and 
his racy picture of Lady Charlotte Eglett will chal- 
lenge comparison with any in that long gallery 
of old patrician dames which is, perhaps, the most 
singular achievement of his genius. 


As for Aminta, hers is but another instance of 
Mr. Meredith's favourite study—the case of a sensi- 


tive, bleeding woman thrust into a false position 


and having all the world (or all but one man) against 
her. You remember Nataly’s cage, in “One of Our 
Conquerors”? Hers was a more hopeless struggle ; 
but worth comparison with Aminta’s. Nor, although 
Aminta finds happiness in the end, does she escape 
her share in the tragedy. Recall her as she watches 
the meeting between Weyburn and Lord Ormont in 
the Swiss school-yard :— 


“ At a corridor window of the dwelling-house a lady stood. 
Her colour was the last of a summer day over western seas ; 
her thought: ‘It has come!’ Her mind was in her sight ; her 
other powers were frozen.” 


And again when Lord Ormont has gone, saying 
nothing— 


“Her arm was pressed by a hand. Weyburn longed to 
enfold her, and she desired it, and her soul praised him for 
refraining. Both had that delicacy.” 


Swiftly and easily in that “It has come!” we 
learn the price, or part of the price, that for years 
Aminta had to pay for her happiness. It is not by 
an appeal to sentiment that Mr. Meredith solves her 
problem for us. He brings to it his usual test, 
What is the final word of common-sense on this 
point ?—of common-sense casting off conventions and 
reasoning nakedly, in tune with Nature and the 
Earth we spring from ? 

“ Nor she gives the tear for the tear: 
Harsh wisdom gives Earth, no more” 


—but it is wisdom, and only fools fly from her 
“ medical herb.” There is a beautiful passage upon 
Prayer in the second volume, in which the folly of 
such escape is insisted upon, even though a man 
seek it upon his knees :—“ And let the prayer be as a 
little fountain. Rising on a spout, from dread of 





the hollow below, the prayer may be prolonged in 
words begetting words, and have a pulse of fervour : 
the spirit of it has fallen after the first jet. That is 
the delirious energy of our craving, which has no 
life in our souls. We do not get to any heaven by 
renouncing the Mother we spring from; and when 
there is an eternal secret for us, it is best to believe 
that Earth knows, to keep nearer, even in our utmost 
aspirations.” 


It is because Mr. Meredith brings everything to 
this test that the story of Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta would—even were he no artist, and unable 
to write becoming English—be worth a thousand of 
those “ problems” of late set and solved in such 
quantities by the cranks in our midst, silly people 
who take some extreme case as typical, and some 
passage in a science-primer as the last word of 
Providence. But I have tried to give one or two 
reasons for believing him to be an artist; and when 
you come to examine the one or two passages I have 
quoted, it may even strike you that he is also able 
to write amazingly good English. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





GHOSTS AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Cock Lane anp Common Sense. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans & Co. 


HE late Mr. Arnold, improving on a famous sen- 

tence, has written, Securus delirat orbis terrarum, 
which is, being interpreted, “ A mad world, my mas- 
ters!” Strictly-measuring science, on the other hand, 
believes in reducing these seemingly chaotic elements 
to law and order, to a uniform sequence capable of 
being expressed in formulas, and to departments 
governed by the Royal Society, that quintessence 
of self-conscious reasoning. But now comes Mr. 
Andrew Lang, a student of letters, a practised reader 
of anthropology, curious, like Voltaire, about all 
things human, and, like Voltaire, as much amused 
as curious, and it strikes him that a little diversion, 
in the shape of questions they cannot answer, would 
enliven the proceedings of these historic Fellows. 
Which questions, accordingly, Mr. Lang submits to 
them with a modest air, himself not professing to 
know the way out of the maze into which he has 
wandered. He is in trouble about ghosts, table- 
turning, second-sight, clairvoyance; he cannot tell 
what to make of “ veridical” dreams and coinci- 
dences; the “levitation” of Mr. Dunglas Home 
appears to him not less well attested than many of 
the facts in which science has put its trust; and he 
feels unwilling to fix the “limits of the possible” by 
inspiration or even by common sense, although 
Professor Faraday seems to have done so, nothing 
doubting. What disquiets Mr. Lang is the persistent 
belief of mankind inthe abnormal—a belief existing at 
all times, not yielding before enlightenment, nor ceas- 
ing out of the minds of the educated, but stubbornly 
resisting culture, at home in modern London as in 
ancient Egypt, and shared equally by Eskimos, Hindus, 
Englishmen, and the newest Parisians. If it be 
delirium, then, as Mr. Arnold says, delirat orbis, 
But is it delirium ? 

Of course, the questioner does not pretend to 
know. Between imposture and hysteria much may 
be accounted for. Men are mostly fools; women do 
not invariably tell the truth; and, if we start with 
the savage from the animistic hypothesis, there may 
be a traditional method of undergoing hallucinations 
as well as of interpreting them; so that the little 
corner of darkness still remaining, and often un- 
warrantably described as the supernatural, may be 
only a proof that we have not plucked the old woman 
from our hearts. Who believes in witchcraft now, 
in werewolves, or the power of blighting crops and 
sinking ships by incantation? But, rejoins Mr. Lang, 
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there is the difficulty. Enlightened—nay, scientific 
—men, for whom witches never have existed, come 
forward and testify that they have seen—what have 
they not seen, from the phenomena called hypnotism 
to the healings at the grotto of Lourdes? Is it all 
an imposture? Then will the Royal Society be so 
good as to find out the causes and lay down the 
conditions that determine so widespread, so uniform, 
and so grotesque a series of impostures? They study 
less important questions. 

Other societies have attempted the problem ; and 
Dr. Carpenter gave us the formula of “ unconscious 
cerebration,”’ which may serve to disguise our 
ignorance. Biology offers the key of “ suggestion,” 
designed to unlock a number of closed doors. The 
mental electricity now labelled “telepathic” cuts 
down marvels to a minimum, but is itself a marvel. 
And the mind which expects to see wonders may by 
its mere attitude produce them. Still, there is a 
remainder ; the sum does not work out to Mr. Lang’s 
entire satisfaction; can we be sure that a science 
which scoffed at hypnotism for above a century, and 
has now ended by accepting it, will always decline 
to recognise clairvoyance? “The undesigned co- 
incidences of testimony represent a great deal of 
smoke”—what if there should be a few sparks of 
fire? Is it conceivable that man may have faculties, 
and be surrounded by agencies, which physical science 
does not take into account? There is uniform and 
recurrent evidence for a world of phenomena which 
the school represented by Professor Huxley will not 
so much as look at. Nevertheless, it cannot, and 
does not, call in question certain of the phenomena 
when compelled to look at them. Professor Huxley, 
for instance, in a striking case, never dreamt of 
denying that the Gadarene swine might have been 
hypnotised; all he denied was that the Scripture 
accounts were evidence sufficient for the fact of their 
behaving as they might very well have done when 
hypnotised. It was a matter of testimony, not of 
possibilities a priori. Hume, indeed, has undertaken 
to show that no testimony can prove a miracle, 
because it is more probable that men will lie than 
that all previous experience will be contradicted. 
But, observes Mr. Lang, these “undesigned coinci- 
dences” whereby men all the world over bear witness 
to the abnormal, are themselves a part of experience, 
and how shall we account for them? Is it super- 
stitious, or superfluous, to try to account for them? 
And if not, the moment your physical philosopher ad- 
mits hypnotism his troubles begin. For how will he 
draw the line, consistently with the evidence now 
brought before him, between one set of phenomena 
and another? May there not be an “abnormal” 
after all? 

Such is the provoking question which the mere 
antiquarian and man of letters insists on repeating 
as he gathers up his strange, unpleasant, ridiculous, 
laughable, and by no means delightful stories, which 
die out in one place only to spring up in another, and, 
of late, as though to return mockery for mockery, 
have crowded round the professors of materialism, 
clamouring to be explained. In detail they are odious 
or trifling—these legends of spooks and bogles,of dead 
men rapping, and of warnings that have no result— 
these“ useless” wonders, running outintoabominations 
like spiritualism, and made in the past an apology 
for witch-finders and witch-burners. But, taken 
together, they leave an impression.. What are the 
facts to which they point? “Miracles do not happen,” 
says Mr. Arnold ex cathedr&é. Let us put on one side 
the question-begging word “miracle,” and ask, Do 
these things happen—theseclairvoyancesand the rest? 
If they do, concludes Mr. Lang, “ mind” may exist 
apart from “matter,” and there are some verifiable 
facts which tell in favour of Theism. An argument 
as old as the days of Lucretius seems yet to be 
lingering, not even scotched, let alone slain, upon the 
threshold of physical science; the ghost has come 
back, and now offers himself for inspection at high 
noon as something abnormal indeed, but furnished 


Will “ fatigued scepticism” with the help of “ rigid 
science” lay the spectre at last? That remains to 
be seen. 

But, in any case, Mr. Lang may take comfort. 
The limits of the possible we do not know; the 
limits of physical science have begun to make 
themselves visible. Our “ uniform sequence” leaves 
astounding gaps; and all the cerebration there ever 
was—if cerebration means movements of brain- 
matter—will not account for one single thought. 
The brain, like the universe itself, is an instru- 
ment, not a source, of mind. Mr. Lang would 
establish religion by means of the abnormal; far 
better would it be to insist on the reason in 
the nature of things, on the mathematics of 
evolution, on the adaptations in every part of 
the visible scheme, which our science registers 
but did not create. A Theism in league with 
convulsionaries and subject to hysteria is not the 
majestic belief which its disciples have ever taken to 
be the harmony of the world. Not in attempting to 
furnish reasonable formulas does the science of our 
time lead astray, but in overlooking the nature of 
the intellect with which it works, and in refusing to 
understand its pronouncements. There is, conse- 
quently, a fierce reaction against the obscurantism 
which science has long paraded. Mystics and 
maniacs think the hour calls for them; and they are 
descending into the streets. With their combined 
forces the Royal Society will assuredly have to 
reckon. Many signs warn us that old superstitions 
are at the gate. Even Mr. Lang, who is only amused 
and amusing, and who can never be serious but he 
grows timid in the presence of all-conquering 
materialism, may thus, to his own astonishment, 
turn out to be a latter-day prophet. However, in 
spite of his cap and bells, he has asked a question 
which was well worth asking. But the science 
which declines to answer it must never be surprised 
if to the Age of Light succeeds an Age of Hallucina- 
tion, for “ where no God is, spectres walk.” What, 
indeed, is to hinder them ? 


SIR HARRY PARKES. 


Tue Lire or Sir Harry Parkes. Vol. I., Consul in 


China, by Stanley Lane-Poole. Vol. II., Minister to 
Japan, by F. V. Dickins, and to China, by 8S. Lane-Poole. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


Tuts book has its faults. It is the work of two hands. 
Mr. Lane-Poole, with unnecessary modesty, thought 
he knew too little of Japan to describe the eighteen 
years of his hero’s life as ambassador to the Shogun 
and the Mikado. He handed over that part of the 
biography to Mr. Dickins, whose knowledge of 
Japan is so portentous that he does not find time 
to tell us so much as we should like of Sir Harry 
Parkes. Mr. Lane-Poole’s style is the style of 
despatches, a little too heavy for everyday life. 
He tells us, for instance (at p. 465 of Vol. L.), that 
Parkes’s first child “ began life in a diffident and 
tentative manner which excited his parents’ constant 
apprehension”—an importation of the despatch- 
box into the nursery which only a very sickly baby 
would stand. But his meaning is usually perfectly 
plain, which is more than one can say for Mr. 
Dickins. Both parts of the book suffer also from 
a defect for which the authors are not answerable. 
“Tt is a fine subject,” said Sir Robert Morier, when 
the project of the book was mooted; “the only 
question is, whether it is not too soon to write his 
life.’ The main materials for the life of an 
ambassador are stored away at the Foreign Office 
for nearly one hundred years before they can be 
used by his biographer. Only those despatches 


printed in Blue-Books to satisfy the curiosity of 
Members of Parliament are available, and one of 
the most interesting tasks for the historian of our 
times will be to compare what the Foreign Office 
knew with the jejune and formal record they have 





with credentials no less respectable than ancient. 


usually thought sufficient for the public. 
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But though not a faultless book, it is, on the whole, 
avery interesting and informing life of a remarkable 
man. Harry Parkes was the son of an ironmaster 
in the Midlands. At the age of five he found himself 
bereft of both his parents. When he was thirteen 
his sister married a medical missionary in China, and 
the lad was brought out by her to Macao. When, 
in 1842, he had just passed his fourteenth year, he 
entered the consular service as a _ student-inter- 
preter, and interpreted for the Commissariat 
during the expedition on the Yang-tze. Thence- 
forward, till he died in 1884, when he was only fifty- 
seven, his life was wholly spent in the East, with the 
exception of four absences on leave. Throughout his 
forty-three years of service he was always foremost 
among those who were spreading English influence, 
and giving to the natives of the Chinese world the 
same notion of the English character which already 
prevailed among the barbarians without. The great 
Li Hung Chang said to a British Consul that Parkes 
did not talk in accordance with Tao-li, i.e., “ reason- 
ably.” The Consul justified him by saying that “the 
members of the Yamun never attempted to pan 
(settle), but only to pienpo (controvert).” Parkes 
liked getting things settled. He was brusque and 
persistent, and never yielded an inch. When he was a 
lad of seventeen he spoke with contempt of Mr. Lay, 
the Consul at Foochow, for hoisting the Consulate 
flag half-mast high after the Chinese manner. “ He 
thinks the people adore him.” And when the boy 
found the term “barbarian” applied to foreigners 
in a despatch from the viceroy of the greatest 
southern province, he promptly sent back the de- 
spatch to be altered. Absolutely fearless and tireless, 
he was also absolutely straight. The Chinese, though 
they did not exactly like him, respected him. And 
it is curious to find that he always preferred the 
stiff-necked continental race to the facile islanders, 
who took his advice more readily, and even adopted 
Western customs more quickly than he wanted 
them to. When in 1874 the Japanese made their 
raid on Formosa, and demanded, in true European 
fashion, from the Pekin authorities an indemnity 
for their expenses in invading Chinese territory, 
Parkes, though he was ambassador to Japan, took 
the side of China in his private correspondence. 
“T sincerely trust,” he writes, “ the Chinese will not 
be so foolish as to try to buy off the Japanese.” 
And when China gave in, on the advice of Sir 
Thomas Wade, ambassador to Pekin, he wrote 
again, “I can’t help feeling sorry to see the old 
country opposite give in, when she had right on her 
side, to this youngster among nations.” 

To stay-at-home folk, who know not the ways of 
mandarins, it would seem that a little more deference 
to native prejudices and customs, a little more finesse 
and less brusquerie, would not have been amiss. 
Parkes took deliberately, as well as by nature and 
training, the Palmerstonian way. “ We shall lose,” 
wrote Lord Palmerston in 1847, “all the vantage- 
ground we have gained by our victories in China, if 
we take a low tone. . . . If we permit the Chinese, 
either at Canton or elsewhere, to resume, as they 
will no doubt be always endeavouring to do, their 
former tone of superiority, we shall very soon be 
compelled to come to blows with them again. . . . 
The Chinese must learn and be convinced that if 
they attack our people and our factories they will 
be shot.” This despatch, in the opinion of Mr. 
Poole, should be put in the forefront of the instruc- 
tions given to every Minister in the East. It may 
be so. The difficulties of making one civilisation 
intelligible to the men bred in another may be so 
great that diplomacy can only succeed by the aid of 
force. There is something of presumption in any 
stay-at-home Briton attempting to criticise the 
doings of a man like Parkes who was familiar 
with all the details of Eastern life. Parkes knew 
China better than any of us can do. But did he 
know England? The agent of our Empire abroad 
will never be condemned by public opinion at home 
for taking a high hand so long as he is able to show 





that he has a good case. In the origin of the second 
Chinese war Parkes made a mistake by forgetting 
that proviso. His biographer labours to show that 
he was in the right, and that the critics at home 
(who included Lord Derby, and were by no means 
confined to the Manchester School) were wrong. But 
he has not convinced us. So far as the opium traffic 
was concerned, Parkes was in no way responsible. 
The Treaty might be right or wrong; but so long as 
it existed, the business of the Consul at Canton was 
to see it carried out. It is, moreover, quite clear that 
the Consul had great difficulties in getting even the 
most innocent parts of the Treaty carried out. The 
Commissioner Yeh was an impossible person, and 
gave many excuses for attacking him. But it never- 
theless remains the fact. that Parkes allowed himself 
to make the affair of the lorcha Arrow the cause of 
war, and in that affair he was wrong. He extended 
British protection to a ship which was not British, 
though it had, wrongly, been allowed to have, in the 
year before, a colonial register. ‘‘ Whether her owner 
was a Chinaman or an Englishman,” says Mr. Poole, 
“had nothing to do with her nationality.” With all 
respect for Mr. Poole, it has everything to do with it. 
He has only to turn to the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1854 to see that “no ship is to be deemed to be 
a British ship unless she belongs wholly to owners 
of the following descriptions, that is to say—(1) 
Natural born British subjects. (2) Persons 
made denizens by letters of denization or 
naturalised. .’ A native of China, even 
though domiciled in a British colony was not a 
British subject unless he had been formally 
naturalised. The mistake made by Parkes is not one 
which involves any moral discredit, but it was a mis- 
take. Lord Palmerston backed his men, and was sup- 
ported for the time being by the electors at the polls. 
Parkes, during the subsequent war, distinguished him- 
self highly, and the story of his captivity at Pekin 
(when his companion in misfortune was the present 
High Commissioner at the Cape) is one of the 
romantic episodes of British adventure. But the 
effect of his mistake remained. It made him 
personally unpopular with the Chinese, who re- 
garded him as the author of their country’s mis- 
fortunes. It also tied the hands of the British 
representatives at Pekin. When he went there as 
ambassador, in 1883, he was “ bitterly disappointed” 
when he discovered how little progress had been 
made with the Mandarins since he left China. They 
had been given their heads. But why? “The Home 
Government had shrunk from strong measures in 
dread of provoking an unpopular war.” The agents 
of the Empire may hit as hard as they like when 
they have to hit, but they should be sure they are 
right before they hit. 

After all, Parkes was only a young man of 
twenty-eight when these events occurred. He fully 
atoned for his mistake. In Japan he was less 
aggressive but more successful, and he had a large 
part in the revolution which has so transformed the 
old Japan. He was completely successful in Siam 
and in Corea. And if he made a few mistakes in 
China, what are they in comparison with his achieve- 
ments? When we add that his personal and family 
life, in spite of circumstances which try most men, 
was singularly beautiful and pure, and that through- 
out his career he was inspired by a simple and un- 
obtrusive piety, we have said enough to show that 
Sir Harry Parkes was a man of whom England has 
reason to be proud. 


THE NEW LOCKE. 


An Essay CONCERNING HuMAN UNDERSTANDING. By 
John Locke. Collated and Annotated, with Prolegomena, 
Biographical, Critical, and Historical, by Alexander Camp- 
bell Fraser, D.C.L. In 2 vols. Oxford. : Clarendon Press. 


WE have at last an edition of Locke’s famous Essay 
of which neither the philosophy ner the literature 
of England need be ashamed. The Clarendon Press 
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has here anew vindicated its right to be reckoned 
amongst the most academic and educative institu- 
tions of Oxford. If the true modern University 
be the library, and if the true library be the best 
books of the best authors, then the Press is, as 
by a single stroke, creating both. We only regret 
that it here gives us simply the Essay, and not 
the Works of Locke; yet in an eminent degree the 
Essay contains all the other works. And it could 
have been committed to no more competent editor 
than Professor Campbell Fraser, whose edition of 
Berkeley is here so happily supplemented. The 
Professor is using his hard-won leisure well, supply- 
ing us with the fruits of the quiet days he spends 
within sight of the seductive beauties of Rosslyn, and 
within hearing of the subdued murmur of his own 
classic city; while flanked on the one hand by the 
romance and memories of Hawthornden, and on the 
other by the pastoral melodies of the Pentland 
howes and heights. And so, though his voice sounds 
no more in the old Logic Class-room, yet his pen 
is serving the cause of philosophy and letters 
throughout the world. His Prolegomena are full 
of knowledge and insight, distinguished by sympathy 
with his author, careful analysis and generous in- 
terpretation of his views, consciousness of his faults, 
and appreciation of his rare excellencies. The notes 
and the Prolegomena, though they here and there 
repeat and reflect each other, are still mutually 
elucidatory and alike helpful to the interpretation 
of the essay. While both are full of knowledge, 
neither is overburdened with erudition; each holds a 
happy mean between the too obvious and the too 
recondite, being admirably fitted to make both in- 
telligible and interesting a work which, as the editor 
well says, has been more criticised than read even by 
the historians of philosophy. 

Professor Fraser, in the Prolegomena, brings 
before us Locke as a man. We need to know him 
and his world that we may understand his philosophy. 
As Locke himself says, “I had no sooner perceived 
myself in the world but I found myself in a storm,” 
and in a storm he continued almost to the end. Yet 
in spite of the storms without, his life was wonder- 
fully tranquil. He lived under the Commonwealth, 
the Stuarts, and the Prince of Orange, as one who 
knew how to differ like a philosopher, yet obey like 
a citizen. He came of a Puritan stock—his father 
having played a part in the Civil War—and he was 
educated in Oxford during the Puritan ascendency. 
From his education came his hatred of the priest in 
religion, and his love of freedom. John Owen was 
Dean of Christ Church while he was a scholar, and 
of Owen it has been well said that he has the honour 
of being the first man in England who advocated 
toleration while his own party was uppermost, and 
who was not false to conscience in the days of perse- 
cution and reproach. He agreed with Harry Vane 
that the province of the magistrate is this world and 
man’s body; not his conscience or the concerns of 
eternity. Hume, later, said of Owen’s party, the Inde- 
pendents, that it was the first of Christian sects that, 
during its prosperity as well as adversity, avowed the 
principle of Toleration; and, he adds, it is remark- 
able that so reasonable a doctrine owed its origin not 
to reasoning but to the heights of extravagance and 
fanaticism. Butif Hume had only been lessilluminated 
he would have held it still more remarkable that the 
least tolerant of men were exactly those sceptical and 
rational philosophers from whom toleration ought 
first to have been expected. What Locke did in his 
famous “ Letters concerning Toleration ” was simply 
to repeat the Puritan Dean, though in a much 
diluted form, thus :—“ Religion is not instituted in 
order to the erecting of an external pomp, nor to the 
obtaining of ecclesiastical dominion, nor to the exer- 
cising of compulsive force; but to the regulating of 
men’s lives according to the rules of virtue and 
piety. Whosoever will list himself under the banner 
of Christ must in the first place, and above all 
things, make war upon his own lusts and vices.” And 
this doctrine had been Milton’s, as well as Owen's, 





before it was Locke’s, though theirs was a larger 
liberty than his. But in the Oxford of the Stuarts 
he tasted little of the liberty he loved. Anthony 
Wood says of him: “This John Locke was a man of 
turbulent spirit, clamorous, and never contented.” 
But this remark is more illustrative of Wood's 
temper than of Locke's character; for at Christ 
Church what they complained of was his silence. He 
never said or did anything on which they could lay 
hold. Yet this did not save him, for the King com- 
manded his removal, and the College obeyed, though 
the then Dean, the famous Dr. Fell, believed him to 
be of “as irreproachable manners and conversation 
as was in the world.” But the lessons of his youth 
and the experiences of his manhood were confirmed 
by two friends, eminent Continental scholars and 
divines, Limborch and Le Clerc. Both were Remon- 
strants, and the Remonstrants had pleaded for the 
liberty of prophesying long before it was heard of in 
England. 

But even more than in his doctrine of toleration 
was he determined in his attitude to philosophy and 
philosophical truth by his Puritan upbringing. He 
had seen, as the results of too great devotion to ab- 
stract ideas, the country plunged into all the horrors 
of civil war; and Locke’s cautious and sceptical nature 
asked, what was the warrant for these abstract 
ideas for which men had contended even unto blood ? 
But while this determined his attitude, his problem 
and method were directly suggested by Descartes. 
His principle of universal doubt had ended in the 
affirmation of thought as the ultimate certainty 
which could not be.doubted without the annihilation 
of the doubt, for to doubt thought was still to think, 
to leave the thinker in possession of his doubt as 
thought. Out of the attempt to deduce from this 
ultimate reality the world of existence, came two 
opposite philosophical tendencies —the transcend- 
ental, represented by Spinoza, who reasoned down- 
ward from his ultimate idea to the phenomenal 
universe ; and the empirical, represented by Locke, 
who attempted to explain thought by a criticism of 
the process of knowledge. Locke's philosophy was, 
therefore, a method, an account of the process by 
which mind was furnished with ideas. 

The Essay has been subjected to criticism as 
almost no work in the history of philosophy. It is, 
in the strict sense, a classic. With it our distinctive 
English philosophy really begins, and it has been 
judged, in the light not simply of its own defects— 
which have, in a sense, been its great excellencies— 
but of all the conclusions that have been deduced 
from it. The immaterialism of Berkeley, and the 
scepticism of Hume, have alike been laid to its 
charge. It early came under the ecclesiastical ban, 
and very early it was threatened with academical 
excommunication at Oxford. In the “Table Talk” 
of Bishop Hough we find it recorded that when the 
Essay came out “ eight or ten of the heads of Houses 
were met together at Oxford to censure the book, 
and having spoke much against it, my Lord held his 
tongue as long as he could, but being unable to hold 
any longer, he asked him that sat next if he had 
read the book? ‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘he had looked into 
it, and that was the most that any of them had 
done.’ ‘Now,’ said my Lord, ‘I have read it, and 
find none of those things which you object against 
the book and its author’; and so prevented a public 
censure being passed upon it.” More serious was 
the criticism of the German Leibnitz, whose new 
Essay, so largely used by Professor Fraser, embodied 
his famous criticism—*“ nihil est in intellectu quod 
non prius fuerit in sensu—nihil, nisi ipse intellectus.” 
The Scotch Reid refuted Hume by his criticism of 
Locke, while the Scotch Hamilton annotated Reid 
by amplifying the criticism. The late Professor T. 
H. Green wrote as his introduction to Hume an 
analytical criticism of the Essay, which was intended 
to fulfil the double function of explaining the scepti- 
cism of Hume, and ending the agnosticism of Spencer. 
But the time has come when the Essay ought to be 
understood in itself and through its author rather 
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than through its commentators and critics, and a 
more suitable edition for this purpose than Professor 
Fraser's no historical student need desire. 

When we come to the Essay through the author 
we are struck with its quaint and cautious originality, 
which he thus justifies:—“The imputation of Novelty 
is a terrible charge amongst those who judge 
of men’s heads, as they do of their perukes, by the 
fashion, and can allow none to be right but the 
received doctrines. Truth scarce ever yet carried it 
by vote anywhere at its first appearance: new 
opinions are always suspected, and usually opposed, 
without any other reason than because they are not 
already common. But truth, like gold, is not the less 
so for being newly brought out of the mine.” (Vol. 
L, p. 4.) The editor well says that the originality 
of the Essay is mainly due to its being a genuine 
revelation of the powerful individuality of its 
author, and its essential quality is distinctly revealed 
in such sentences as these :—“ He that would seriously 
set upon the search of truth ought, in the first place, 
to prepare his mind with a love of it. For he that 
loves it not will not take much pains to get it; nor 
be much concerned when he misses it. There is 
nobody in the commonwealth of learning who does 
not profess himself a lover of truth; and there is 
not a rational creature that would not take it amiss 
to be thought otherwise of. And yet, for all this, 
one may truly say that there are very few lovers of 
truth for truth’s sake even amongst those who 
persuade themselves that they are so.” (Vol. IL, 
p. 428-9.) In interpreting the Essay we must not, as 
Locke himself said, “ stick in the incidentals,” but 
rather study the main design. That design is 
clearly to delimit the realm within which know- 
ledge is possible, beyond which ignorance is neces- 
sary. And in order to this he starts with the source 
of knowledge, emphasising the senses as the media 
through which ideas are first conveyed into the 
understanding. His cardinal defect was his failure 
to criticise what he termed the understanding and 
its work in the interpreting and relating of the 
ideas. But the very defect of his book is the secret 
of its efficiency. If it tempted Berkeley to deny the 
reality of the outer world, and Hume the reality of 
the inner, it made the criticism of Kant, with all 
that has issued from it, both possible and necessary. 


If Kant be hard from his rigidly technical termin- | 


ology, Locke is bewildering through the elasticity of 
his. We do well to remember that he was no pro- 
fessed or trained philosopher, and to this his mistakes 
as well as his successes were due. He did not under- 
stand Descartes, and his criticism of innate ideas 
was a stupendous piece of irrelevance, and the very 
thing he thought he had disproved he was for 
ever assuming. But the intuition which underlies 
his Essay, that the problems of knowing and being 
are one and the same, gave the keynote to all modern 
speculation whether coming from the empirical or 
transcendental side. His modest purpose, by dis- 
covering the limits of knowledge to create con- 
tentment with our necessary ignorance, involved 
principles which others turned into instruments 
of criticism against the higher mysteries of faith 
and knowledge. Its natural consequence was the 
rationalism which attempted to make religion credi- 
ble by emptying it of all its transcendental contents. 
The Toland who so troubled Locke and his friend 
Limborch, by applying the principle of the Essay to 
Christianity reduced it to a system without mystery 
or miracle ; and the Anthony Collins who so cheered 
Locke’s declining years, developed it into a system 
of free-thinking and a negation of rational freedom. 
But the permanent service of Locke was neither the 
creation of philosophical scepticism nor of rational 
idealism, but the setting of the problem which still 
occupies the modern mind, and will occupy mind so 
long as its supreme mystery is the process by which 
it is furnished with knowledge and grows into the 
conscious interpreter of the universe without it 
and the world within it. He of whom so much can 
be said deserved the kind of monument which we 





have in this edition of his most characteristic work ; 
and we can only thank the venerable and dis- 
tinguished scholar who has so patiently and success- 
fully built it. 





WASTE-PAPER BASKETS. 


My Paris Note-Boox. By the author of “An Englishman 
in Paris.” London: Heinemann. 


THis book cannot compare with a previous one by 
the same conveyancer, who admits, “once for all,” 
that it is “not exclusively personal recollections.” 
It manifestly consists in great part of mere sweeping- 
up after the work on the earlier book. A husky- 
voiced old booth-stage manager, to be met with a 
score years ago at the pleasure-fairs, always put 
his best foot foremost on the opening day of the 
show. “First the beef, my boy,” he'd explain, “then 
the broth, and then the bones.” A good deal of the 
rest of the book (some of which appeared two years 
ago in English magazines) is apparently worked-up 
from “our correspondent’s” Paris letters, and other 
newspaper-cuttings ; and more of it (by acknowledg- 
ment) is extracted from theatrical manuscripts in 
the Paris National Library. The author, indeed, 
frankly declares his own conviction about his own 
productions, that “it is better to do things badly 
than not at all”; and he thus inclines us to let 
him review himself. 

“On looking over what I have written,” he says 
on one page, “I feel inclined to scratch the whole 
of it out, for I candidly confess that were I to light 
upon a similar passage in any publication short of a 
soi-disant comic one, I would be disposed to vote 
it trash, if not worse.” The only corrective here 
required is that there is not even a scintillula of the 
“comic,” the flair of the ridiculous being denied 
by nature to this bookmaker, who does not dis- 
tinguish a story plainly invented by some Parisian 
chroniqueur from the verisimilitude of what might 
have actually happened. Most of the alleged con- 
versations, too, are long-winded tirades, as unlike 
the natural as may be. “Chateaubriand said: ‘I 
have often driven with a golden bridle a pair of 
old crocks of reminiscences which I fondly imagined 
to be a pair of spirited three-year-old hopes.’” We 
find Chateaubriand not guilty of this, but add the 
rider that it is not at all unlike the style and the 
“personal” reflections of the constructor of this 
Note-Book, who still boldly professes to write for no 
other class than educated English and Americans. 
That is doubtless why he suits them with such a 
piece of sheer impudence as this: “ The Princess of 
Wales could probably cap the last anecdote by 
relating a dozen similar ones about the times when 
she was a young girl.” 

An unconscious vulgarity is too often the note of 
this collection of petty scandal, which the writer 
complacently views as mere “chatting” and “gossip.” 
Of some of the present French politicians he has this 
pretty sentence: “I know the women they have 
taken to their hearts and homes—perhaps a little too 
well—and I mean to speak out freely about all.” 
Elsewhere is quite gratuitously printed, and well 
dwelt-upon, a “dastardly suspicion” about a lady who 
was amanuensis to her prime-ministerial father; and 
another amiable brag is: “I am little afraid of an 
ugly or pretty woman’s sneers and supercilious 
stares.” Jewels such as this (and several more) 
seem to be offered over the reader's head to some of 
the writer’s private acquaintance. As to the actress 
Augustine Brohan, he boasts (if it be not a fatal 
confession) that he would not have been afraid to 
pit himself against her in flippant méchanceté. Dont 
acte, as they say in French legal documents. 

Portion of the material of the volume is asserted 
to come from notes taken by the writer's “two 
maternal grand-uncles,” who had “a family craving 
for notes ”—as the Panama chanteurs have for petits 
papiers. Consequently one is wearied out with 
“my uncles,’ “my grand-uncles,” “my younger 
uncle,” “my elder grand-uncle,” “another uncle of 
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mine,” sometimes thrice to the page. We have even 
“my barber,” who “confided to me,” and also “an 
old acquaintance, a croupier.” The uncles are name- 
less, but “believed in palmistry, fortune-telling, 
spiritualism, and the rest,” and were also “ inveterate 
match-makers.” The habit of mentioning these 
uncles (of prophetic soul) at every dip of the ink has 
had a marvellous bedevilling result ; for Napoleon III., 
too, is thus made continually—four times to the 
page, he—to call his great predecessor nothing but 
“my uncle.” He tells of “his uncle’s doings,” and 
even speaks—he, too—of “my uncles.” “ Mildly 
protested my uncle,” he says in one place; “smiled 
my uncle,” in another; and in a third he absolutely 
states that so-and-so was “consequently my inform- 
ant’s uncle.” The reader is here forced to his own 
conclusions, and, although there is some old ill-found 
story of Napoleon I. once using the expression, “ Mon 
pauvre oncle Louis XVI.,” we take leave to cast the 
most disparaging doubt on the long built-up speeches 
in which Napoleon III. is made to tell these un- 
named uncles of the writer’s a parcel of stupid, 
shady stories about his own “uncle,” which—were 
they genuine—must have been filched by the im- 
perial nephew (or by some other nephew or uncle) 
out of such old books as the Fouché Correspond- 
ence or the Memoirs of a Vaudevilliste. 


THE WORK OF THE INDIAN POLICE. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN PoLice OrriciaL. By T. C. 
Arthur. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


In this book, which is written under a pseudonym 
easily decipherable by Anglo-Indians, we have a 
series of curious stories told by a police officer who 
has had long and varied experience of the investiga- 
tion of crime in Western India. Of incident and 
adventure they contain, as might be expected, a good 
supply ; there are some interesting cases of murder; 
and the accounts of the ways and means taken for 
detecting fraud and hunting down robbers are 
sometimes amusing; while the English reader is 
introduced to sundry scenes and characters possess- 
ing the two qualities, not often combined, of novelty 
and authenticity. The habits of the criminal classes, 
and the nature of the more serious crime, are de- 
scribed, with some practical suggestions for the 
improvement and reform of the police force. On 
the whole the book opens out to us a glimpse of 
Indian life and manners from a point of view well 
worth taking. 

But to those who study Indian questions from 
their administrative side, the true value of these 
rough stories will be found to consist in the light 
which they throw occasionally upon the general 
character of the duties and difficulties of the Indian 
police, and upon the working of a system which 
demands that the business of detecting and punish- 
ing offenders, of keeping the peace and stamping out 
organised crime, shall be carried on under all the 
checks and limitations of civilised legal procedure. 
In former days, when the police were an inefficient, 
untrustworthy body, without arms, or discipline, or 
instruction, everything depended on the energy and 
sagacity of the local magistrates, or of the officers 
specially invested with powers to break up gangs of 
highway robbers or secret societies of assassins. By 
such men, who had a free hand and could use it, the 
Thugs were extinguished, the bands of robbers who 
plundered whole villages were dispersed, and secret 
poisoning was made a dangerous trade. Now, at the 
present time, order and security for the most part 
prevail ; but the police work has to be done under 
very different conditions ; the code of rules insists on 
very strict legal formalities, the courts are rigid in 
their scrutiny, the native press is very exacting, the 
questions asked by members of the British Parlia- 
ment are searching and distrustful. In India the 
people at large give no help to officers of justice, 
and, indeed, darken every important inquiry by a 
cloud of false witnesses, while the executive authori- 





ties comment sharply upon any considerable failure 
to discover or repress serious crime. If the native 
police are not vigilantly supervised, abuses are sure 
to follow ; if they are bound hand and foot by exact 
regulations, offenders will easily defeat them. “A 
general and well-founded belief,’ writes Mr. Arthur, 
“obtains in India that not one-half the murders 
committed are ever brought home to the criminal. 
My own experience of a lifetime has convinced me 
that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that not 
twenty-five per cent. of murders committed are ever 
heard of.” Railways, telegraphs, education, public 
sentiment, and national unity, all tell in favour of 
police operations in most European countries ; while 
the Indian police officer has to work among a vast 
ignorant population of different creeds and races, 
with a very low average standard of public morality, 
and with a remarkable genius, as this book shows, for 
entrapping or misleading officials. If he supports 
and relies upon his own men too readily, the police 
oppress the people ; if he is too suspicious and severe 
upon irregularities, the people set at naught the 
police. 

Yet nowhere is a strong police, with all its risks 
and drawbacks, more necessary than in India. It 
is the right hand of an executive government which 
has to maintain itself by dexterous vigour in the 
midst of two hundred and fifty millions of Orientals, 
and whose existence depends on its efficiency. The pre- 
datory tribes, who live by habitual theft or robbery, 
still survive in several provinces; the aboriginal tribes, 
such as the Bheels, occasionally harry their more 
civilised neighbours ; the castes and creeds nourish 
their traditional feuds, which break out in such riots 
as have been recently seen in the city of Bombay. 
The agitation against cow-killing, which is spreading 
rather than subsiding in northern India, overstrains 
the strength and activity of the provincial force. 
If even these troubles could be quietly handled, it 
might be possible to cope with them; but English 
newspapers raise a cry of alarm which affects the 
nerves of Indian governors, and mightily encourages 
the local agitator, who finds that he can frighten 
his rulers by smearing a few mango-trees. While 
violent crime, of the rough, old-fashioned kind, has 
been diminished on the surface of native society, 
the elements of disorder and strife among jarring 
creeds or races still exist below. In England, the 
police are seldom or never confronted by any com- 
motion or tumult greater than is produced by a 
street crowd or a labour strike. In India, as in 
France or Germany, they are responsible for the 
watch and ward that must be kept over widespread 
political or religious movements. In this state of 
affairs the problem of Police Reform in India, of 
raising the moral and material standard of the force, 
and of adjusting the machinery to deal with the 
more subtle and complicated exigencies of modern 
administration, is constantly pressing upon the 
governments; but, as Mr. Arthur tells us, the 
difficulties are rarely faced, for improvements cost 
money, and Indian finance is just now in a parlous 
condition. On this subject the author of this book 
has interspersed among his quaint anecdotes and 
stories a few hints that suggest the wish that he 
had set himself seriously to examine the difficulties 
of a situation which he evidently understands. 


FICTION. 


A BarreutH Pitertmace. By Edith E. Cuthell. In 2 
vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 
AARON THE JEW. By B. L. Farjeon. In 3 vols. London: 

Hutchinson & Co. 
Tue Srory or Dan. By M. E. Francis. London: Osgood, 
Mellvaine & Co. 


UNMUsIcCAL people will do well if they avoid 
reading “ A Baireuth Pilgrimage,” since it deals with 
musical topics to an extent that would probably 
render the book tedious to such persons. For 
Mrs. Cuthell is a musical enthusiast of the most 
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pronounced type, and “ A Baireuth Pilgrimage ” is, as 
may be guessed by the title, a glorification of Wagner 
and all his works. True, the musical enthusiasm 
expresses itself through the medium of a graceful 
and interesting story; but the book is so deeply 
coloured with the ardour of a Wagnerian worshipper 
that only congenial minds are likely to be attracted 
by it, and for that reason we utter a warning ad- 
dressed to non-musical readers. The story opens in 
England. It is “ the Cowes week,” and we make the 
acquaintance of both the charming heroines during 
the progress of that great carnival. Helen Urmston, 
the elder heroine, is a widow, young, pretty, and 
popular, but still disinclined to exchange her widowed 
state for a fresh venture in matrimony. After eight 
years of loneliness she has yet to meet the man who 
can replace her dead husband in her affections; but 
at Cowes that experience comes to her in a strangely 
unexpected form. Looking down from a balcony in 
the Club Gardens, Mrs. Urmston’s attention is at- 
tracted by the remarkable playing of a violinist in 
the crowd below. He is only a poor strolling 
musician ; but, as his glance meets that of the beauti- 
ful woman in the balcony, she perceives the same 
refinement in his appearance that has already 
struck her in his performance. Months pass, 
and Mrs. Urmston has forgotten the incident, 
when, suddenly, in the height of the London 
season, she meets in a friend’s drawing-room 
@ young but already famous violinist, in whom she 
instantly recognises the strolling musician of Cowes. 
He is introduced as Herr Halmar Yri, a Norwegian, 
who has recently taken musical London by storm ; 
and, after the night of this second encounter, the 
pair come frequently in contact. For Yri is engaged 
to give lessons on the violin to Lady Betty Braintree, 
the minor heroine of the story, and it is in Mrs. 
Urmston’s flat in Victoria Street that those lessons 
take place. A magnetic attraction draws the 
charming widow and the foreign artist irresistibly 
together; and though she will not, even to her 
own heart, acknowledge the fact, Helen loves this 
engaging youth with all the passion of her newly- 
awakened nature. Presently Lady Betty persuades 
her friend to accompany her on a pilgrimage to 
Baireuth: for Betty is musical to the finger-tips, 
and the dream of her life is to witness Wagner's 
masterpieces in their most fitting surroundings. So 
to “the Master’s”” home the two young women turn 
their steps, and spend a blissful week in their 
German paradise, drinking seductive draughts of 
mingled music and love: for each has her own little 
romance interwoven with the ostensible object of 
their expedition. Lady Betty is pursued to 
Baireuth by a stalwart British Philistine, who 
endures Wagner for the sake of the beloved one; 
and Helen is again enthralled by the fascinations 
of Yri, who, having come to do homage to the 
composer, improves the occasion by making hot love 
to the widow. We will not reveal the catastrophe 
which shatters poor Helen's love-dream. It is a 
pathetic situation, depicted with good effect. The 
story is worth reading as a pretty bit of romance, 
and musical people will find interest in the vivid 
descriptions of the Baireuth Festival. It is a pity, 
however, that the author's command of grammar 
is not always equal to her enthusiasm. There 
are some examples of weird English and false 
Latin in “A Baireuth Pilgrimage;" but it is, on 
the whole, a pleasant and natural story. 

In “Aaron the Jew,” Mr. Farjeon has given us 
what is, in many respects, a really powerful story. 
That it is incredibly melodramatic, and written in 
an exuberantly sentimental vein, need hardly be 
added, since it has always seemed impossible for 
Mr. Farjeon to write anything that is not distin- 
guished by these features. But though our observa- 
tion of real life may prompt us to rebel against that 
neat and convenient method by which, in Mr. 
Farjeon’s novels, virtue is always triumphant and 
vice invariably discomfited, it would be unjust to 
deny that “ Aaron the Jew” displays many excellent 





qualities. It gives a strong and sympathetic study 
of an upright man, driven by force of circumstances 
to act in defiance of his conscience, and haunted ever 
after by remorse and dread. Aaron Cohen, when 
the story opens, is young and poor, the husband of a 
sweet woman whom he adores, and living in the fear 
of God and in strictest accordance with all the 
precepts of the Mosaic law. He sets up his modest 
little home in Gosport, where he opens shop as a 
pawnbroker. Troubles soon fall thickly upon the 
good Jew. His shop is burnt out, and his adored 
Rachel, who is on the eve of becoming a mother, 
is smitten blind by the shock. Her infant is 
born alive, but feeble, and the doctor warns Aaron 
that on the child’s life depends that of the mother, 
to whom another shock now would certainly prove 
fatal. Moreover, even should both survive, it is im- 
perative that Rachel should be removed to a milder 
climate. Aaron is in extreme despair, for his re- 
sources are utterly exhausted, and he knows not 
where to seek aid for his beloved wife. Just at this 
crisis a great temptation assails him. A tiny babe 
is secretly brought to his house at dead of night, and 
he is offered the bribe of one hundred pounds yearly 
if only he will consent to adopt the child, which is, 
of course, illegitimate. Aaron’s conscientious scruples 
are serious, for he is too strict a Jew to contemplate 
with equanimity the adoption into his orthodox 
family of a Christian child. But he finally consents; 
and then a far stronger temptation comes upon him. 
Carrying the babe up-stairs, he discovers his own 
child lying dead beside its sleeping mother; and in 
the agony of the moment, fearing for the life of his 
beloved Rachel, he substitutes the living for the 
dead. By this impulsive act he destroys the identity 
of the adopted infant, whom he is now compelled to 
rear as his own for Rachel's sake. It is upon this 
deception that the whole story hinges, and the 
author contrives to enlist the reader's sympathy 
very warmly on the side of Aaron Cohen, whose 
hypersensitive conscience upbraids him so cruelly 
for an act that, after all, was prompted by the 
purest motives, and by which nobody was in the 
slightest degree injured. The story is spun out toa 
very tedious length, and a good deal of it has but 
little bearing on the plot. But the picture of the 
Jew's intense love for his wife is a noble and a 
touching one, and, with all its defects, the book is 
infinitely superior in tone and motive to much of the 
current fiction. 

“ The Story of Dan” is one of those rare books in 
which subject and treatment harmonise so perfectly 
as to create a profoundly moving effect upon the 
reader. It is a tale of great beauty and pathos, told 
with admirable simplicity, and gaining all the greater 
impressiveness from the fine artistic reserve with 
which its most tragic episodes are surrounded. Dan 
Drennan, the ill-fated hero of this charming story, 
is a young Irish peasant—a simple-minded, warm- 
hearted lad, who is the pride of his widowed mother 
and the special favourite of the good priest, Father 
Duffy. In an evil moment the guileless fellow falls 
headlong in love with his beautiful neighbour, Esther 
Daly, and henceforward his life is clouded with care 
and wretchedness; for Esther is a hard, heartless 
coquette, who repays poor Dan's absolute devotion 
with coldness, neglect, and treachery. The girl is 
both vain and ambitious, and secretly aspires to be- 
come the wife of a local squireen whose fancy she 
has caught with her pretty face and pert speeches. 
Squire Cassidy has no serious intentions regarding 
the lovely peasant, but his careless compliments 
raise her foolish hopes to a point at which Dan 
Drennan’s love counts for nothing in comparison 
with the prospective grandeur of being “a lady.” 
So she coolly throws him aside, and by this heartless 
conduct conduces to the tragedy which makes Dan's 
young life close in blackest gloom. Squire Cassidy 
is found mysteriously murdered in a lonely lane, and 
the guilt of the deed is instantly fixed upon young 
Drennan, who is known to have had a jealous quarrel 
with him; and who, moreover, steadily refuses to. 
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give an account of his actions on the fatal night. 
For the true history of the crime we must refer our 
readers to the book itself. In it they will find life- 
like and genial sketches of Irish folk, keen observa- 
tion of character, and the faculty of exquisitely 
tender pathos, all combining to render this an 
exceptionally strong and beautiful story. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


QuviTE opportunely the first of three pocket handbooks on 
“ Climbing in the British Isles ” has just been published. This 
opening volume deals with England, and is written by Mr. 
Haskett Smith, of the Alpine Club, and it is to be followed b 
companion guides to mountaineering in Wales and in Scotland. 
Nowhere, we are assured, can skill in climbing be better acquired 
than amongst the fells of Cumberland, and as a matter of fact, 
comparatively small as these hills are, many a man who has 
afterwards successfully scaled the peaks of the Pyrenees or the 
Alps has learned endurance and acquired adroitness in that 
region. The finest hill does not always provide the best bit of 
climbing for a novice in the art of mountaineering. “ It may be 
impossible, or it may be too easy ; or again, the material may be 
dangerously rotten ; and thus there are many places where men 
can, and do, obtain useful climbing practice. There is only one 
of England to which resort is made simply for the sake of 
its climbing.” This circumstance has led Mr. Haskett Smith to 
devote the greater part of this TT practical and explicit 
manual to the Lake district, and especially to the south-western 
rt of it, where mountains are to be found which tax the 
mettle and call forth the resources even of men who may fairly 
claim to have already left behind their apprentice experience. 
Stress is laid in these pages on the advantages of winter moun- 
taineering in the Lake district—a kind of enjoyment, however, 
which appeals only to those who take their climbing seriously, 
and are in active training for the more difficult peaks of Switzer- 
land. Year by year the cosy little inns which nestle at the foot 
of Seafell Pike and other ticklish ascents are filled, but not 
crowded, in the short December and January days by enthusi- 
asts who know how to turn even six hours of daylight to good 
account in an exciting scramble over the rocks. The air is keen 
and bracing, the snow crisp, and even the distant peaks stand 
out in the morning sunlight in bold outline—a welcome contrast 
to the dim haziness which the summer tourist knows only too well. 
Moreover, there is no crowd of noisy trippers, and even the 
sentimental idler who jokes about the mountains in a fatuous 
way, or raves about their glory from a shady bench in the 
arden of the inn over his pipe and ale, is over the hills and 
ar away warming himself over his parlour-fire. Yet, given a 


week of fine, frosty weather, and some degree of pluck and’ 


endurance, there is no better way of dispelling the mental de- 
pression bequeathed by the hateful fogs of the city. One broad 
rule in elinbing whieh, we are glad to see, Mr. Haskett Smith 
endorses—is to follow the plan of the lithe and sure-footed 
chamois-hunter, who never on any pretext allows himself to be 
hurried at the start, however tired he may be when he at length 
creeps home. There are some lively anecdotes in the book, as 
well as a spice of amusing personal gossip. Not the least droll 
of such reminiscences ohes around the venerable figure of 
the Rev. James Jackson, who once held the living of Rivington, 
near Bolton-le-Moors. Mr. Jackson was an indefatigable climber 
of the pre-Alpine era, and when he sealed the Pillar Rock he 
dubbed frimself—he was an unconscious egotist of the first water 
—*St. Jacobus Stylites.” Once he was introduced to a man 
who had been Senior Wrangler of his year, and he claimed 
fellowship with the wandering scholar on the score that he 
himself was the “Senior Scrambler.” Neither the old parson’s 
wit nor his wind failed him at threescore and ten, and his 
pedestrian excursions even then were of a kind to startle most 
men of forty. On one occasion, when the weathercock of his 
church became loose—it was high, as well as lifted up—and the 
village masons stood aghast at the risky job which thus pre- 
sented itself, the parson “swarmed up his own steeple,”’ to the 
terror of the village community. Aterecin, as he solemnly 
stalked back to the Parsonage, amid the plaudits of the rustic 
crowd, dusty but triumphant, Mr. Jackson composed a stanza 
which deserves to escape oblivion— 
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“* Who has not heard of Steeple Jack, 
That lion-hearted Saxon ? 
Though I’m not he, he was my sire, 
For I am ‘ Steeple Jackson !*”’ 

A more serious contribution to the literature of the same 
subject is Mr. Coolidge’s “ Range of the Tédi”—the new 
volume in the invaluable “ Climber’s Guide” series. These dainty 
little pocket volumes are known and prized wherever mountain- 
eering in its more difficult and scientific aspects is practised, and 
therefore it is searcely necessary to deuthe the characteristics 
which the present work shares with its predecessors in the 
series. It is meant to be taken in connection with previous 
volumes on the Lepontine and Adula Alps, for it contains the 
concluding part of a detailed and practical description of the 
mountainous region between the Simplon, the St. Gothard, the 
Spliigen, and the upper course of the Rhine. Broadly speaking, 
the district which Mr. Coolidge deals with in these pages con- 
sists of four main groups—namely, the ridges enclosing the 
Maderanerthal, the great central mass of the Tédi itself, the 
loftiest summit between the Bernese Oberland and the Bernina 
groups, the ridges around Elm at the head of the Sernf Valley, 
and, finally, those around the Calfeisen Valley to the south-west 
of Ragaz. The Todi is, of course, the monarch of this wild 
region—in which English climbers have so far accomplished but 
little—and the book to a large extent traverses unfamiliar 
ground. The little manual is written with the conscientious 
care, the admirable brevity, and the explicit information which 
have distinguished the previous volumes of the series. 

Captain Hayes has written at least half a dozen books, 
scientific in method and practical in aim, on the points, training, 
and management of the horse, as well as on veterinary work in 
the stables. He states with pleasant candour that the good 
opinion of his publisher has given him now the chance of talking 
about himself, and the result is a pleasant volume of “ Reminis- 
eences and Anecdotes of Men and Horses,” gleaned in the 
course of the author’s experiences in different parts of the globe 
during the last quarter of a century. Captain Hayes has in his 
time played many parts, and years ago he left the army and 
qualified as a veterinary surgeon; and it was not long before he 
became a great authority in his new profession. Shrewd hints 
about horses, and the best way to break and train them, are 
interspersed in these pages with lively descriptions of coaching 
across the Veldt, racing in South Africa, horse-taming in India, 
buck-jumping, and the management of savage brutes. Occasion- 
ally a good story crosses the page concerning the people whom 
Captain Hayes has ennenahinel up and down the world. He 
gives an amusing description of the freaks and foibles of amateur 
actors and actresses in Anglo-Indian society, and in this con- 
nection he brings a brilliant young journalist upon the scene, whom 
he encountered at Lahore. “ As an instance of this, 1 may men- 
tion that Mr. Rudyard Kipling told me that, wishing to make 
things pleasant in a report he was writing on some amateur 
theatricals for an Indian paper, he, trying how far he could go, 
said that the leading lady (who was really a ‘stick’ of the most 
wooden sort), by her marvellously fine acting, reminded him of 
Miss Ellen Terry. On the evening of the day in which his 
report ap meul, ke met the extravagantly praised-up one, who, 
instead of being annoyed with him for having chaffed her, said : 
‘Iam very cross with you, Mr. Kipling, for having com 
me to Miss Ellen Terry, who is much older than I am. Don’t 
you think that I am far more like Miss Mary Anderson?’ ‘I 
am very sorry,’ replied the gallant Mr. Kipling, ‘that I made 
such a stupid mistake. I ought to have said that you reminded 
me of Miss Mary Anderson.’ ‘Of course, that was what you 
meant,’ added the lady, who graciously signified her acceptance 
of the journalist's amende. ‘After that,’ said Mr. Kipling to 
me, ‘1 gave up reporting amateur theatricals,’”” There are some 
admirable pictures in the book, and much pleasant entertainment. 

Modern society is in these days continually confronted by 
anonymous censors, some of whom are rather slenderly equipped 
for the task which they glibly undertake. “Towards Utopia” 
is the title of a collection of essays of a more or less speculative 
kind, in which the problems of social evolution are di 
with flashes of insight and amazing lapses into absurdity. The 
writer has gathered cues from all quarters, but he handles them 
in an odd fashion, and his deductions from them provoke a 
smile. He takes up his parable against luxury, waste, and other 
evils which are a good deal older than the Queen’s reign, and 
with his main contention—though not with some of the curious 
arguments by which he endeavours to support it—most sensible 
people will find themselves in agreement, since it is practically 
a demand for greater simplicity of life. 

East Anglia is not without its ardent lovers, thongh the 
fashionable world has, happily, not yet discovered its charms— 
at all events, outside Cromer, and an occasional glim of the 
Broads. Mr. Clement Scott long ago wrote a glowing description 
of “ Poppy-Land,” and now Mrs. Alfred Berlyn, who is scarcely 
less enthusiastic, has added a charming volume on “ Sunrise- 
Land.” This latest book consists of rambles around Lynn 
and Sandringham, Aldborough and Southwold, Felixstowe and 
Ipswich, and other charming little towns and vi 8, inland 
and on the coast of Eastern England. The book is fully 


illustrated, and with artistic taste, and it will doubtless suggest 
to others holiday pilgrimages in Norfolk and Suffolk. 








